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THE WHITE 
BLACKBIRD : 


A PLAY IN 
THREE ACTS 



CHARACTERS. 

In order of their appearance. 

Mrs. Naynoe. 

Mr. Naynoe. 

Molly. 

Violet. 

Tinker. 

Bella. 

William. 

Connie. 



ACT I 

Scene: A well-fumiahcd sifting-moni. There is one 
door in it, centre back, a windoiv on the right, a fire¬ 
place on the left. The room is empty. iV/rs. 
Naynoc, a woman of 52, comes in slowly and 
gloftmily. $Shc is dressed for out-of-doors and, if' 
seems, for an ** occasion of some sort, her dress 
at any rate is imprvssivc. She sits down above 
fire. A niinuie later her h usband, aged 48, bustles 
j'n, a naburally cheerful person, trying now with 
difficulty to tune himself down to his wife's gloom. 
He sits d<nvn. There is a moment's silence. 


Mr. Navkoe. What about tea? 
Mrs. Naynoe. Not for me. 


Mr. Naynoe {after a silence). You didn’t, of course, 
see " The Evening Gazette ”? 

Mrs. Naynoe. No. 


Mr. Naynoe. Was it in it? 

Mrs. Naynoe. How should I know? 


Mr. 
it. . . 
courts 


Naynoe. Of course, you 
I wonder if it’s in. . 
by three, hadn’t we? 


said you hadn’t seen 
We had left the 
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the white blackbird 

Mrs. Nayn-ob. I-m sure I don’t know. 

Mr Naynoe. Yes, by a quarter to three. Because I 

looked .at .„y w.atch when we turned out of George 

Street, and it was only a little after three, and Tanner 

drives so confoundedly slowly I’m sure he took twenty 

minutes to get from the Courts to George Street 
JJoH t you think so? 


Mrs. Naynoe (paying no attention). Yes. 

it ^’'^OE. So there was really plenty of time for 

It to be m the evenmg papers. Don’t you think so? 

Mas. Naynoe. Probably. 

Mr, Naynoe. The Press were there, right enough. I 
saw them. Did vou ? 

Mrs. Naynoe. No. 

Mr. Naynoe. The foxy chap was there, the chap 

n ho w.nntcd to interview you that day. do you remem- 
ber / '' 


Mrs. Naynoe. No. 


Mr. Nay.voe. Oh. yes, you do, you must. Don’t you 

remember how you snubbed him? I can’t remember 

whether he reports for the morning rag or the evening 
J)o vou know? 


Mrs. Naynoe. No. 


Mr. N.wxoe. I 
wouldn't give it 
are whatever tliev 


thought you did know, and that you 
to him because his paper's politics 
ore. I think he reports for the 
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“ Gazette.’* Ma 3 ’be there’s nothin^ in it after nil, the 
*' Gazette” is very slack. What’s jour opinion, Ethel? 

Mrs. Naynoe. Oh, my dear Herbert, buy a 
” Gazette,” buy a hundred ” Gazettes,” buy a thou¬ 
sand evening papers of evcr\’ shade of politics, but for 
goodness’ sake stop asking me questions. 

Mr. Naynoe. Sorry, old girl. I think 3"Ou want some 
tea. I know I do. (He rmgs the bell.) 

Mrs, Naynoe. We haven’t anv tea. 

Mr. Naynoe. Eh? What? No tea? 

Mrs. N.vynoe. No tea, no sugar, no milk, no anything. 
Ho vou realise that? 

Mr. Naynoe. Hung it all, it’s not going to be as bad 
as all that. 

Mrs. Naynoe. Tt is as bad as that, it’s worse. And 
you go round ringing bells as if nothing had Imppent-d. 

I don’t sijppose Molly will answer it. I wouldn’t if I 
were in her j)lace. She’s not our servant anv longer. 

Mr. Naynoe. Oh, M oll^-’s decent sort; she won’t 
cut us off as quickly as that. Tiosides, if it’s not in the 
evening paper, how is she to know? 

Mrs. Naynoe. They alwaj's do. f^ervants have 
second sight. They leave the sinking ship—like rats. 

Mr. Naynoe. Do you think so? If she doesn’t 
answer the bell I'll slip out and buy one—a paper, I 
mean. Or I might stroll down to the kitchen and find 
out how the Ian<l lies, casuallv 3 ou kno%v. without; 
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giving myself away. Or I might-oh I {Molly ap¬ 

pears with a tea-cloth.) Oh, Molly, we were—at least 

I was—if we could have—if you’d be so kind as tea- 

a little tea. 

Molly. {Spreading the cloth). Yes, sir, I heard you 
come in, sir. I have it here, sir. 

Mr. Naynoe. Oh, thanks. Very kind of you, I’m 
sure, {Molly goes out leaving the door open.) There 
now, what did I tell you? 

Mrs. Naynoe. It only means that she’s heard 
nothing. 

Mr. Naynok. I suppose it isn’t in the “ Gazette.” 
The slackness of these chaps. 


{Molly is back with the tea.) 


Mr. Naynoe. Thank you. By the way, I suppose 
you haven t by any chance seen an evening paper? 


Molly. The ” Gazette ” is in the kitchen, sir. 

Mr. Naynoe. Oh, is it? Er—er_ 

Molly. Are you wanting it, sir? 

Mr. Naynoe. Oh. not at all. Doesn’t matter. I was 
just wondering—that race-— 

Mollv {keenly). Which race, sir? 
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Mr. Naynoe {at a vcntnirc). The big one. 

Molly. Oh. that. Tallboy first, Manxman's Prido 
second, and The Way of the World third. The cook and 
Mr. Tanner had five shillings both ways on Manxman; 
niy fancy was Tover’s IjUSs, the niilkboy put me on her. 
Wait till I catch him ! 

Mr. Naynoe. Oh, yes, quite, thanks. 

Molly. What were you backing, sir? 

Mr. Naynoe. Oh—er—Wav of the World. 

Molly. None of us were on to him. I forget the 
odds. Will I bring you the paper, sir? 

Mr. Naynoe. Thanks, if you’re quite finished with 
it. 

Molly. Oh, yes, sir. {She is going,) There’s the 
report of the case in it, too, sir. JBut of course you 
know all about that. (She goes.) 

Mrs. Naynoe. I guessed from the brazen way she 
talked that she knew. You wait and see how they’U 
fiing dinner at us to-night. 

Mr. Naynoe. Nonsense. Here, old girl, rouse yourself 
and have some tea; you’ll feel better after it. (He 
pouTH her imf a cup of ica.) Cake? Sandwiches? 
3read and butter? (She muicly refuses ihem.) 

Mrs. Naynoe (having drunk some ica). I’ll never for¬ 
give Philip, never, never, as long as I live. 

Mr. Naynoe. W'hat’s the good of not forgiving him? 
He’s dead these twenty-five years. 
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Mrs. Naynoe. I don’t care if he was dead for twenty- 

five thousand. I’ll never forgive him. It was a criminal 
will, criminal. 


Mr. Naynoe {his 7nouth full of caJce), Wills are the 

devil very often. Why anyone goes to the trouble of 
making them-! 


Mrs. Naynoe. Turned out on the streets at my age! 
Mr. Naynoe. Me, too. 

Mrs. Naynoe. And the poor children. 

Mr. Naynoe. Yes, indeed. 


Mrs. Naynoe. Imagine Violet—penniless 1 
Mr. Naynoe. Queer, isn’t it? 


IMiis. Naynoe. Queer? It'.s criminal. And they call 
that the law. They call that justice. 


Mr. Naynoe. Yes. . 


Have some more tea? 


Mas. Navnok. 
ing cake, and not 
house. 


No. How yon cun sit there munch- 
a penny between us and the work- 


Mit. Naynoe. Perhaps that's why, darling. If I’ve 
got to go there, I may as well start with a full stomach. 

Mrs. Naynoe. You’ve never understood. It's never 

been anything more to you than so many thousand u 
a year. 

Mr. Naynoe. Well, what else ia it? 

Mks. Naynoe. Do you think I care only about the 
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money? Do you think I’d have faced all I have faced 
for that? Whv can’t the dead 6c dead? 

{One of the “ poor children^'’ Violet", a handsome pirl 
of 21 comes in.) 

Violet. You’re back? I didn’t hear you corue in. 

Well? 

Mks. Naynoe. All is over. 

Violet. Yes? Well? (/I sUeyice.) 

Mk. Naynoe. I think you can guess, Violet. {Violet 
looks at her mother.) 

Violet. Mother! Yoirve lost? {Silence.) But 
what a shame, what a tlisgraceful thing. My poor 
darling. {She kisses her.) 

Mas. Naynoe {crying a very little). I*m so sorry* for 
you, darling, and the poor children. 

Violet. Don’t cry, mother. we’re not beaten 
yet. We’ll take it to another court. upset, 
(luu^h—isn’t that the word?—the judgment. We 
must win in the end, we must beat W'illiain. If there’s 
justice anywhere in the world we must beat him, {Mrs. 
Kaynoe malces a UHlc hopeless gesture.) 

Mu. Naynoe. I’m afraid. \*iolet, %ve*re reallv beaten 
this time. We’ve taken the case from court to court 
as you know, but now our lawyers don’t advise us going 
any further; there is no good reason to suppose that the 
judgment would be reversed, and it would only be piling 
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up the costs. As it is, 1 don’t know where on earth we’re 
going to find the money to pay them. 

Mrs. Naynoe. No good reason! 

Violet. So pockets everything? 

M^r, Naynoe. I m afraid the law gives him every'thing. 

Mrs. Naynoe. Yes, everything. Every penny of 
money, every bit of property, the food out of our mouths, 
the chains we re sitting on, the very clothes off our backs, 

Violet. Oh, but that's nonsense. I mean, our 
clothes-! 


Mrs. Naynoe. They're his, bought with his money. I 
believe he has a right to make us pay back every penny 
wi?’ve spent since he came of age. 


Mr. Naynoe. He can't get blood out of a stone, and I 
don t believe he's the man to waste his time trying. 

Mrs. Naynoe. Don’t you? 

Violet. He’s pitiless, Fardy, you know he is. 

Mr. Naynoe. No, I don’t. For goodness* sake, don't 
let s exaggerate. After all, he is your son; he won’t be 
hard on his own mother. I'm his step-father, he’s not 
likely to be hard on me. Violet and the children— 
brothers and sisters you may say—half ones anyway. 

Mrs. Naynoe. \ou talk as if he hadn’t been pursuing 
UB in the courts with action after action. If he is as fond 
of us as you try to make out, why didn’t be leave his 
father’s money with me. I saw the will Philip made a 
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year before he died, it> was as clear as crystal. I got 
everything—unconditionally. 

Mu. Naynob. I can’t make out why he made the other 
one. and such a vague one. 

Mus. Naynob. He was ill, of course, not responsible. 
He couldn’t have been sane. 

Mr. Kaynof. Curious chap. Tragic his dying like 
that so young. 

Mrs. Naynob. Tragic? 

Mr. Naynob. Ob, great luck for me. of course. 

Mrs. Naynoe. It’s not as if William has ever bad 
anything to complain of. I gave him a good education— 
as good as I could afford with all the children growing 
up; ho nearly always spent his holidays here—except 
when the house was full. I left him £'500 a vear in my 
will. 

Mr. Nay.nok. He’s renjembering that his father left 
£5.(X)0 a year. 

Mrs. Naynob. If you had been man enough to earn 
anything yourself we could have let William have his 
father’s money and no thanks to him. 

Mr. Naynoe. You had enough for two, my dear, why 
on c‘arth should I work? Resides, what could T do? I 
v/as intoTided for the Church. 

Mrs. Naynok. Well, from to-morr<j\v you’ve got to 
cam enough to keep me and Violet and the chiltlren. 
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Mr. Naynoe. H'm. It can't be done, my dear, it really 
•can't be done, and I'xn certain that William won’t ack 
me to try to do it. He's not a monster. He’s sensible, 
he doesn't expect impossibilities. You’ll see that it is 

only the justice of the thing he was after; he doesn't 
care about the money. 

Violet. Oh, doesn’t he I 

Mrs. Nayxoe. Don’t be a fool. Herbert. And if you 
thmk I'd ever accept a halfpenny from him after his 
hounding me from court to court year after year_ 

Mr. Kaynoe. Well, hang it all. Ethel, it was we 
hounded him. He won the first time, he won every 
time. It was we did all the appealing. 

Mrs. Naynoe. Do you expect me not to fight for my 
children? You w^on't; somebody has got to. 

Violet. Did you see him at the court? Were you 
talking to him after the verdict? 

Mr. Naynoe. He was there, but we weren't talking to 
him. 

Mrs. Naynoe. Never again will I speak to him. Never 
again. And, after all, he is my son, my first-born. 

Mr. Naynoe. That’s exactly what I say, he is your 

son, your first-born, and for that reason he’s certain to 
be decent. I’m sure he- 

Mre. Naynoe {closing her eyes). Please, Herbert! 

Alii. Na\xoe {shutting up)^ Oil, >ve]l. 
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Violet. It’s simply too horrible. And the dance at 
the ^erton’s to-morrow night. I won’t be able to bear 
everyone whispering and talking and pretending to bo 
sympathetic. 

Mrs. K.aynoe. You can’t go, of coui*se. 

Violet. Why not? I’m not going to let them think 
I’m afraid of them. 

Mrs. Naynoe. Can't 30 U understand? We’re 
beggars, paupers. Your father talks round and round. 
But that's the fact, the one brutal fact. 

(Tinker and Bella eonte in; they arc in tennis rig. 
Tinker is 19, undersized, mean, dissipated-looking. Bella, 
just 17, is gay and nice.) 

Bella (going rjuickly to her mother and. kissing her). 
Mother, darling, isn’t this hell? 

Tinker. We heard it at the club ; they had a paper 
there. What’s to be done now? 

Mrs. Naynoe. Nothing. 

Bella. liubbish. I’m not going to take this lying 
down I can tell jou, nor will Tinker. 

Tinker. Not jolly likely. 

Bella. If you won’t fight for your offspring, the off- 
spring will jolly well fight for themselves. 

Mr. Naynoe. Fight what? 

Tinker. William. 
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Bella. Darling step-brother William. 

Violet. Can we? 

Bella. Of course we can. If we can't beat him in 
public, I bet we can beat him in private. We can beat 
him on his own hearth-rug—I suppose this is his hearth¬ 
rug now—we can make his home a little hell. 

Mrs. Naynoe. Bella, darling! 

Tinker. You bet we can. I wouldn’t mind if it was 
anybody in the world but William, smug, proper William. 
X always hated him even when I was a kid, and I was 
right. But he II find he can’t try anything on with me. 
If you’re throwing up the sponge, mother, I'm not. I’ll 
let it fly right into his face. {He rings the bell.) 

Mrs. Naynoe. What do you want 

Tinker. A drink. 

Mrs. Naynoe. The tea isn’t very cold. 

Tinker. I'm sure it isn’t.Do you think he’ll 

come here this evening? 

IVIrs. Naynoe, I’d put nothing past him. 

Violet. Yes, he s coarse enough for anvthing. 

Bella. Surely he 11 have the decency to stay at his 
old hotel ? 

Mr, Naynoe. After all this is his housc-^now. 

jMrs. Naynoe. Yes, rub it in, don’t let me forget for 
ii moment. 
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Tinker. Oh, shut up, Fardy. 

(Molly appears.) 

Tinker. A whiskey and soda, a large one. 

Molly. Yes, sir. 

Bella. I'll have one too. please, Molly. A small 
one. 

Molly. Yes, Miss Bella. 

Tinker. Oh, bring the decanter, and have done with it. 

Molly. Mr. Tanner is after taking the paper, sir. 
I ve sent Annie to the garage to look for him. 

Mr. Naynoe. Oh, it doesn't matter now, thank you. 

(MoUtj goes out.) 

Mrs. Naynoe. Iteally, Bella, I don’t like your drink¬ 
ing whiskey. 

Bella. Sorry, mother. But in this moment of crisis 
I must have something to pull rne together. 

Mrs. Naynoe. And it's William's whiskey. 

Tinker. That’s the best reason for drinking it. 

Mrs. Naynoe. You drink too much of it already. 

Tinker. Oh. don't nag, mother. I’m old enough to 
know what’s good for me. 

Mrs. Naynoe. '1‘he doctor said- 
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Tinker. Oh, chuck what the doctor said. 

Bella {whistling on her fingers). Half-time! . . . . 
Book here, let s get to sense. IVhat’s going to happen? 
What are we going to do? 

Mrs. Naynoe. We’ll have to go, of course, at once, 
on the streets. 

Bella {laughing). Darling, you couldn’t, not at your 
I could, but I won’t. Kardy, tell me sensibly, 
and in words of one syllable, what the next move is. 

Mr. Naynoe. The next move is William’s. 

Mrs. Naynoe. It isn’t. I don’t care what his next 
move is. Mine is out of his house and out of his life. 

Beli^.a. You have a style, darling! “ Out of his house 
and out of his life.” I wish I could think of things like 
that. Come to think of it, he's never been much in your 
house, and you’ve never been much in his life, so it 
won t make much difference to either of you. However, 
you re settled. And my beautiful sister? Are you 
haughtily going on the stivt.ds, Violut? 

A/roLET. J shall go away with mother. To-morrow, I 
hope. 

Tinker. And J stay to make bis life h—e—double ell. 

{En*er Molly icith tray on which arc dccayiter, syphon, 
glas^jcd.) 


Beli.a {having poured herself out a drink). 
<lear, Molly. 


You’re a 
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Molly. Yes. Miss Bella. 


{Tinker pours himself out a drink. A ring is heard.) 

Tinker. Y'ou may leave the tray. {Molly does so and 
goes.) 

Bella. What a game if it’s William ! 

Violet. Oh, I hope it's not. 

Tinker. I hope it is. I’m dying to tell him what I 
think of him. 


Bella {lifting her gloss). Confusion to step-brothers 1 
(Drinks.) Mm. That’s good. 

Mr. Xi.y.voE. Hasn't William a latch-key? 

Violet. Why, he luisn't set foot in this house for 
more than a year. 

Tinker. I’d like to see him dare. 


Mr. Navnoe {ial hig itis keys). I’d better send him 
mine to-morrow. 

TitLL.\. ('oiuic Kardv. 

Mr. Navnoe. Well, you’re all talking very big and 
romantic. I feel neither big nor romantic. Your mother 
chaos in front of something >-he calls being 

“ on the streets." You and Tinker see William bullied 
and put in his place. I see that things will be very much 
the same as they always have been, but I do think that 
the muster of the house should have a latch-key. 


{Willi 


1 / 


enmes iti; he is 27, but looks vhler.) 
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Mr. Naynoe. Ah, William, strange to say, we were 
just talking about you. I was taking off my latch¬ 
key to send it to you. I apologise for the fact that you 
had to ring at your own front door. 

William {fahtng the key). Thank you, {He puts it 
on his key-ring; the process takes a little time. No one 
says anything. Bella is preparing to enjoy herself. When, 
he has finished he looks round.) May I sit down? 

Mrs. Naynoe (getting up as if to leave the room). 
There is my chair—your chair. 

William (barring her exit). Don’t be absurd, mother. 

Mrs. Naynoe, Will you let me pass, please? 

William. No. 

Tinker. Look here- 

Bella. Shut up, Tinker. 

William (ignoring Tinker). I w'ant to talk to you. 
Please sit down. (Mrs. Naynoe sits down, martyred.) 

W iLLiAM. T want as few histrionics as possible. 
\\ hat's done is done. I've won again, and I 
imdcr.-^tantl that vour lawyers don't advise you carry- 
ing the thing any further. I’m sorry you didn’t give in 
after the first round, it would have saved a lot of bother 
and money; however, as I any, what’s done is done. 
Let’s look facts in the face. The property, the money, 
everything, now belong to me, not to mother. I take 
her case first. I don't intend that her position as far as 
material comfort goes shall be altered, and that applies 
to you, too, Fordy. 
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Mu. Xayxok. Very kind, very generous, I’m sure. It’s 
just what I was saying to your- 

Mrs. Naynoe. Never. I shall never accept anything 

from you. 

% 

William. I hope very much you will change your 
mind. When you think it over I hope you will conclude 
that you have a right to do so. 'J’he money was father’s. 
I believe that he meant it to pass into my control two 
years ago. when 1 was twenty-five, and the courts agree 
with me in thinking that that was the intention of his 
will, but he certainly never meant to cut you off v\dthout 
a j)eruiy. Kar<ly can’t support you. You can’t support 
yourself. The two of you can have fifteen hundred a year 
and the use of this house. 

Mi:s. Xay.n'ok {ijviti}iij ap). Xi ver. Nut lllteen hun^Irod 
I a lice. 

]->ELLA. Oil. don’t be a sheej), mother. 

William {hoJdiyuj ihc door opta). Think it over. . . . 

Arc you going, VioIctV I shall want you in a minute. 

(Iiolcf. her head high, foUnwa her -uiof-hcr.) Tinker, 

I m not ready for you yet. (//e holds ihc door invitingly 
open.) 

1 iNKi:!:. 1 j'lvh'r to sta\. J'in going to tell you just 

what I think of voii. 

% 

William. That doesn’t interest me at all. At any 
rate, you 11 have arnjde oppjortunitv for saving it in a few 
minutes’ time. 

Mr. Naynoe. You might go, Tinker. 
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Bella 
before I 


"ics. ducky. Try if you can be at the door 
count five. One . . . two . . . 


Tinker. Damn you. (He goes out.) 

Mr. Naynoe. You mustn't mind Tinkei*. 

William (shni-fing ihe door). Mother’s not serious, 
she’s only play-acting^, isn’t she? 

Mil. Nayn’oe. Yes, I suppose she is. 

William. How long will she take to come round? 

Mr. Nayxoe. I don’t know. It depends. If she 
could bo given any reason, anything to break her fall, if 
she could feel it was for the children’s sake_ 


William. You can toll her that for Violet’s sake she 
must sacrifice her feelings. Violet is to remain here. 
Will you go and start tolling her now? 


Mr. Nay.vok. Oh, yes. yes 
for anything else? 


You don’t want me 


W^iLLiAM. Not just at present, thanks. 

Mi;. XAY.Vf.E iffrling },husc1f (Visonsscd). Oh. yes, 
quite. (Af the door). May I say that I want—that I 
hope we’ll all forget and forgive, and be perfectly jolly 
and comfortable here together as soon as possible? 


W'lLLiAM. Thank vou. 
AIr. NaYNOE. I’Jl <yiv 


bay that you are longin 


e your mother your love, and 


rTn 

O 


W’lLLiAM. No. not mv love. 
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Mr. Naynoe. Oh! I'm sorry. I’H go to her anyway. 
You can count on me. {He goes out.) 

Bf.i.l.a (prcOemling to shiver). Oh, William. I’m 
shaking. It's like the Dav of Jud'^ment. What’s- 
the verdict in niy case? What’s my figure? I think it 
must be a thousan^i a year. I don’t think I cun manage 
with less. 


William. How much money do you think father left? 
Bella. Oh, lots. 

William. Five tliousand a vear. 

% 

Bella. Well, that’s lots, and then there’s the land. 


William. The land costs more than it brings in. 


Bei.l.x. And then there’s the old copper mine. 

William. Yes. there’s the mine, nob bringing in a 
pf nny. Jiut .some <lay if I girt my way——. However, 
for all pructic.'il purposes there’s less than five thousand 
a year in cold cash. That’s not a great deal lor a family 
of five who all have exjjeusive tastes. 


Bella, There has always seemed to be 
everything, and enough for ovcrvthin" 


enough of 


V^illiam. Mother didn’t think so. 

could only affonl to lov.- mo a 

you know what she has allowed me since I 
hundred a vear. 


She found she 

ediK’at inn. Bo 
grew up ? Tw'o 


Bella. U that why you don’t send her vour love? 
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William. It’s one of the reasons. But it comes to 
this; I can't afford luxuries. 

Bella. What do you call luxuries? 

William. You three children. 

Bella. Oh, ho. It is the streets, then, for us. I'll 

disgrace you. William. I’ll die of virtue and starvation 
on your doorstep. 

William. Violet is a necessary luxury. I mean she’s 
too old to learn to be anything else. I shall have to sup¬ 
port her until I can buy a husband for her. But you 
and Tinker arc young enough to be made something of. 

Bella. Go on. W’iiliarn, you ’re priceless. What are 
you going to make of Tinker? 


W^iLLiAM. I'm not sure. 


Bella. 1 didn U think you would be. 

William. But I know what I'rn going to make of you 
Bella. Oh. do you? This is getting exciting. 
William. I’m going to make an artist of you. 

Bella. Borgot it. 


William. 

chockful of 
school. 


You're a lazy, cranky little devil, but you’re 
taknt. I’m going to scud you to an art 


Bella. To learn to paint bad pictures? Aren't there 
enough already in the world? No, thanks. 
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William. Nobody’s asking you to paint pictures. 
You're going to learn design, decoration. There's a 
career in that if you care to make one. 

Bella. You have glimmers at times. But I'm too 
old and too idle. 


William. Yes, perhaps you are. 

Bella. It would be years before I’d get a job. 

William. Yours and vcars. 

Bella. I’d like to rot on just as I’m going. 

Wii.liam. hike Violet. 

Bella. Yes. No. . . I’m seventeen. 

William. If you’d been going to do anything 
-houM have started years 020, 

liELLA. I in only just seventeen . . . and I’m 
terrii^ly idle; I needn’t be, I mean. 


you 

not 


W ILLIAM. Htii : 

Bella (couariu^,. What art school. William? 
W iLLi.\M. Whatever one you funev. 

Bella. And? 


\ I ’ 

iLLiAM. \our fees and enough to keep vou in two 
piuiii little rooms. 

Bella. Cienerous creature! 
lue position a^ain. 
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Bella. Oh, I'll make good. Anything rather thaa 

come back and live with you. I don't pretend to Icnow 

you very well, William, but I am quite sure that I dis¬ 
like you very much. 

William. Bight. *1 hat’s settled then. I believe- 
you’re going to be a roaring success. 

Bella. It will be hateful to prove you right, but I 
don’t believe I’ll bo able to stop myself. . . . Do you 
mind telling me, are you arranging us all like this? 

William. Of course I have to. 

Bella. Do you think you 11 be able to arrange Tinker?" 

William. I think I can make a man of him. 

Bella. I’m certain you can't. And is poor Fardy to 
be arranged ? 

William. Fardy helps mo to arrange the others. 

. I* ll reed, William. He only 

cares about which side his nest is buttered. 

William. Don’t mix- 

Bella. I always do. I don’t know whv I’m talking 
to you like this. I intended to give you hell; however, 
'linker will do that. ^ ou do understand that I dislike 
you veiy much? 

William. That is perfectly understood, 

Bella. And that there’s no use in your trving to come 
the softy over me with tales of a misunderstood child¬ 
hood, and that there’s no use in your trying to turn. 
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Fardv into a cruel step-father? If you had been my 
child I wouldn’t have given you two hundred a year. I 
consider that mother was recklessly generous at our ex¬ 
pense. Ah, enter the family beauty I (^Violet comes m 
and looks for something near where her mother was 
sitting.) You are searching for something, sister. 
Prithee, what is it? 

Violet. Mother's smelling salts. 

William. Is she faint? 

Violet. Naturally. {She has found them and is 
going.) 

William. Will you take them to her, J’ella? I want 
to speak to Violet. 

Violet. I prefer to go myself. 

Bella. Give them to me. 

Violet. Ccrtainlv not. 

Bella (inviating her arm). Moderate strength rings 
the bell, excessive strength returns the penny. {Violet 
drops the salts.) Good dog. It's all done by kindness. 
Freeze him, Vi, he’s a Vieast. I hope I don’t see you 
again before I leave. May' I go to-morrow? 

WiLLi.\M. Certainly. 

Bella. The incident is closed. {She goes out.) 

William. I've been fixing with Bella that she's to go 
o an art school to learn design. I have plans for send- 
Tinker away too. I don't fancy you want to earn 
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your living, Violeb, even if you had any qualifications for 
doing so, which, of course, you haven’t. Your only pos¬ 
sible career is marriage. I want you to stay on with 
mother :md Fardy, and seriously look out for a husbfind. 
I shall settle five thousand pounds on you when you 
marry. 

Vioi.ET. Are you trying to be funny or insulting? 

William. Neither. I'm quite serious. Have you 
any plans for yourself? I’m ready to fall in wdth them 
if they’re not too expensive. 

Violet. Is everything a mattor of money with you? 

Wu.LiAM. At the moment, yes. What did you ex¬ 
pect? Afiectif>n 1 never got it from any of you. I 

don t- complain, hut you don’t expect it from me now, 
do you ? 

\ loLET. J(. would be an insult after what you’ve done 
to mother. 


William. Quite. You haven't any plans, then? 
Violet. Do you think I'd tell you? 


William. Yes. 1 kn('w ^ou wouldn't have, you're too 
indolent. You II think my idea over then, it will rneaJ* 
exactly the same life as you’ve been living, and if at 
the end of live years you liavt.-n’t succeeded in getting a 
husband I’ll reconsider the figure. Y'ou will be nearly 
tu eiit^-seven then. Thanks. On your way to mother 
will you get a message sent to Tinker. Tell him I want 
to speak to him here. {He is hoUling the duor open.) 

V’loLET {as she goes out). You cadi 
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{Once he is alone he relax es, grows less forceful, seems 
very tired. He wanders about the room a little aimlessly, 
rwtes the whiskey and soda, hears someone coming, and 
jmlls himself together. It is Tinker.) 


Tinker {violently). Well? 


William. Now, look here, Tinker, I can guess most 
of what you want to say to me. If you like, ITl listen 
to you without interrupting you for, say, five minutes. 
That won't give you much satisfaction; it will be wast¬ 
ing your time and mine. I want to talk business, and 
Tm pretty tired. Let’s consider that you’ve told me 
exactly what you think of rne, and that I have agreed to 
everything you have said. We’re two men, at least 
you n.* very nearly a man ; we’re half-brothers. I want to 
talk to you about our property. 


Tinker (a liHle startled). Our property? 


William. I don’t mean father’s 

perfectly safe and perfectly dull. I 
the rnine. 


investments, they ’re 
want to talk about 


fiNKEii. The old copper mine. 


^older than any other mine, not half as old 


nothing left to come 
"■'■an to give it one” ** chance. I 
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Tinker. You mean you’re going to spill your father’s 
money down it? 

William. Yes. I’m going to spill quite a lot of father's 
money down it in the certain belief that I shall get it 
back in ten years' time, and a jolly lot more. 

Tinker. You’ll be ruined. Well, it’s nothing to do 
With me. 


William. It's got lots to do with you. I haven’t the 
slightest intention of being ruined. My grandfather 
bought that mine for a song; he died just as be was 
beginning to get bis money back. Mother prevented 
father from doing anything with it, and of course she 
never did anything herself. As soon as I was big enough 

to have any sense I realised its immense possibilities. I 
trained as a mining engineer. 

Tinker. Did you? I never heard that. 


William. Probably none of you did. You could have 
if you wanted to. Tliere was no secret about it. But. no 
matter. I he ]>oint is I want you to help me. 

liNKER. Oh, that's the game, is it? 


William. That, as you say, is the 
big one. I propose to send you out 

mines for at least a vear. 

% 


game, and it's a 
to the Pio Tinto 


Tinker. Ila, ha .' You have a nerve. 

William. It's n big chance for you ; I only wish I had 
had It. I know a chap there who will take you on; he’ll 
show you everything, put you through the whole mill; 
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you’ll learn a lot of things I never had a chance of know- 
ing, and that s what I want. I'll pay your expenses for 
a year at Rio Tinto up to a reasonable figure, and when 
you come back I’ll give yon five hundred a year for three 
years—you undertake to give me your first three years. 
-After that we can talk about terms. 


Tinker. Well, for cool cheek-! I haven't the 

slightest intention of accepting your offer. 

William. Well, what do you want to do, what do you 
Mant to be? You’re nineteen, you've done nothing so far. 

Tinker. There are lots of things I’d like to do. 

William. Well what, what? 

Tinker. Why should I tell you? 

William. Pah, you’re like Violet, not an idea in your 
head. I tell you it's a big thing to have a copper mine 
m the family. It’s not a sand-pit. 

Tinker. I don't care what it is or what it isn't. 

W'illlam. I’„, afraid. Tinker, you’ll have to make up 
your mmd to care about the mine or about something. 
As you stand now you're a Uixurv. and I’ve just ex¬ 
plained to Bella tlL.t I can’t afford luxuries. I don't 
intend to afford you unless there's a chance of you turn¬ 
ing out to be of some use to me or to someone else. 

Tinker. Ihat's right. Throw my penury in my teeth. 

William. I’m glad you realise it’s penury. Your in¬ 
come since this afternoon is exactly nothing a year 
^ou ve been to college, you rJidn’t stick it even to the 
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point of getting a degree. As you stand, you’re not 
worth fifty pounds a year to anyone. I'm offering you 
five hundred pounds a year in twelve months’ time. And 
that twelve months j'ou’ll spend in Rio Tinto. 

Tinker. And where in hell is Rio Tinto? 

William. In Spain, in Andalusia, the most famous 
copper mine in the world, going right back to the 
Phoenicians, back to the Romans, and bought from Spain 
fifty years ago for four million pounds. 

Tinker. By CJoorge, if copper mines are worth that 

much, sell our old one for a million. I’ll help you to 
spend it. 

William. Fool ! 

Tinker. Who are you calling a fool? 

William. You, of course. I don’t suppose I could get 

five thousand pounds for the mine ns it stands to-day. 

but in twenty years’ time I bet I’ll refuse five hundred 
thousand for it. 

Tinker. Tall talk. 

William. It may sound tall, but you’ll see. 

Tinker. You just want to get rid of me—chcaply. 

William. I'm not trying to cheat vou. 

% 

Tinker. Aren't you? Do you think I believe you? 
After the colossal cheat you pulled off to-dav. 

William. What do you mean? 
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Tinker. Chefifcmg mother out of her money. 
William. I didn’t. 


Tinker. Do you think we don't all know that you won 

by fraud, that you destroyed the real will, th.at vou won 
by a clever forgery ? 

William, 'iou take that back. 


Tinker. I won’t take anything back. 

William. Eight. I'm going to knock you do^vn un- 
less you apologise. I warn 3 'ou. 

Tinker. Bully. You daren’t touch me. 

^ violently. 

Tmier falls and l,es sNll.) Get up. You're not hur^. 

Tinl-rf /• ’ -VOU won't. (He st-rolls away. 

suit, n-illia.a conus had. to Are 

>ou shamming? (He cxan.incs /,/m.) Hit your head 

/mr‘"/,V >'‘<><dcnskishan,l- 

l‘rdnd ndh soda-water and bathes his fare and 

iXe -vou ve been knocked down 

T n or i" r deserts. 

(1 inker groans.) Coming.to nicely. 

IrxKER (fainNij). Where am I? 

at^khwafeh ‘‘■-V '"ove. (He looks 

Yn I l>c off. I'll send someone to vou 

of^wir ;r':: 

(Ij 607 } 

C 
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(He 13 going to the door token opens and Mr. Naynoe 

appears. He doesn't see Tinker lying on the floor by the 
fire.) 

Mr Naynoe. Oh, WiJiam. I just slipped down to tell 

you that I think that will be all right. Of course, your 

mother hasn't quite given in yet, but she's on the road 

to doing so, I know the signs. Violet's with her now 

and Violet's going to stay here, and so her mother must! 

It will be all right in a few days. You're not going are 
you? 

WinniAM. T must. I’ve a lot of work to do to-night. 

Mr. Naynoe. Of course there are plenty of rooms 
well, after all, the whole house is yours. 

William. I'm so accustomed to being told that there 
is no room for me, that I thought it better to keep on 
my room at the hotel until some of the family had gone. 
Bella is going off to an art school in a day or two, and 
Tinker’s going to Spain. 

Mr. Naynoe. No. really? Where is Tinker? 

William. Lying there, thinking of Spain. 

Tinker (feebly). I'm not. 

Mr. Naynoe. But why is he on the floor? 

William. I knocked him down. 

Mr. Naynoe. Itcully? Lid you? Why? 

W’^iLLiAM. He was rude. Good-night. 

Mr. N.avnoe. Good-night. 
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William. By the way, when mother has recovered 
just break the news to her that I am going to use this 
room as my study. She has plenty of other sitting- 
rooms. 

Mr. Naynoe. Certainly, certainly. 1*11 see you out. 

William {from ihc. door). How are you feeling, 
Tinker? 

Tinker. Damn you. 

W 1 LL 1 . 4 M. Certainly. Pleasant dreams. {He and Mr. 
l^aynoe go out.) 


{Tinker movat about a little on iJic floor and groans. A 
minute later Bella comes in quickly.) 


T3ella. Tinker, where are vou ? 

Tinker. Here, Bella. 

Bella {kneeling beside him). IMy darling, what hap¬ 
pened? Wiliam told me vou needed me, that vou were 
hurt. 

Tinker. He knocked me down, the brute, and I 
bumped my head. 

Bella. W'illiam ? 

1 INKER. Of course, the coward. 

Bella. Hut why? 

1 INKER. Only because I said ho was a cheat and a 
bully and a forger. 
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Bella, You didn't? To his face? 

mine in opam for a year. 

Bella. Spain ! How jolly ! 

Tinker. How would you like it? 

thSkror ^ “■ 

^Tinker. I wish he didn’t think of pushing me with his 


Belea. Yes, lie’s a brute. But my tip is, take every¬ 
thing he offers you and bide your time. You’ll get voOr 
oivn baek eventually, if you want to 


Tin-ker. If I want to! If only I was a big bruiser 
liKo lie IS. I d like to smash his face. 

Bella. I know, darling. I’m full of vengeful feelings 

too, but if I ever do get a ehance of smashing his face 

I m sure I’ll soften at the last moment, for he is such 
a baby, isn’t he? 


Tinker. He’s a damned strong baby. 

Bella. And he’s never had a home, and mother’s 

been beastly to him always—there's no use pretending 

she hasn’t and he went to a grimy school, and he’s only 

had two hundred a year, and we've all been horrid to 
him and—and— 


Tinker. Bella, you fool. Arc vou ervinf^o 

» V O • 

Bella (jumping up). Of course not. -What 
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about? {But her voice quivers and suddenly^ umnistah* 
ably, she begins to cry.) 

Tinker (sitting up on the floor, dinnbfoundcd). Well, 
I m damned ! It s like the end of the world for you to 
be crying. 

Bella {through her sobs). Or the beginning of a new 
one. 


ACT II 

Scene One. 

A year lafcr. The scene is the same as in the first act, huh 
the furniture of the room has been altered, and it is 
now a study. There is a large desk with a telephone 
on it, new bookcases partly filled with books, a piano- 
player. It ia late afternoon. The room is empty. 
Bella coynes in wearing outdoor clothes; she has a 
small bag in her hand; through the open door Molly 
is seeyi holding a small suitcase. 

Bella (as she comes i«). I won’t go up to my room 
yet, Molly. 

Molly. Veiy well, Miss Bella. I'll take your bag up¬ 
stairs. {She disappears.) 

Bella {entering). Isay! Molly I 

Molly {out of sight). Yes, Miss Bella? 

Bella. Come here a minute. {Molly appears.) 

I thought I’rl wait for them here. I forgot this 
wasn t a sitting-roozn any longer. Where are they, do 
you Icnow? 

I think everyone's out. Miss Bella. 

38 


Molly. 
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Bella. How beastly of them. They knew I was 
coming, I suppose? Oh, of course, the car met me at 
the station. 

Molly. Yes, I heard the master ordering the car, and 
he told me to get your room ready. He’ll be in any 
minute; be always gets in about this time. 

Bell.\. I say, this room does look different. 

Molly. Great changes entirely, Miss Bella. 

Bell.\. And the rest of the house? 

Molly. Just the same as usual. 

Bella. Arn I in my old room? 

Molly. You are not. I’m after putting you in the 
small room next the master’s. 

Bella. Next Fardy? What small room? 

Molly. No, Miss Bella. Next the master. 

Bei,l.\. Oh. next William. T twig. Of course, as 1 
don t know where ho sleeps—however, it doesn’t 
matter, all will no doubt be revealed in God’s good 
time. Put down that bag. Molly. 1 have a passionate 
desire for information. '1 his family urites, when it does 
write, the rottenest, feeblest letters. I know nothing. 
I*ir3t of all, what sort of a man is Violet marrying? They 
haven t even told me his name. 

Molly. He seems very’ nice, Miss Bella. Quiet-like, 
you know. 


Bella. Old? 
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Molly. Ah, no. Miss Bella. Not old. Settled like. 
■Greyish. A long pink face and deadish eyes. 

Bella. Sounds thrilling. Poor Yi. Have you heard 
what the bridesmaids’ dresses are to be? 

Molly. They’re to be a sort of a powder blue with 
touches of- 

Bella. Blue? How filthy. I hate blue. I won’t 
wear blue, and Mabel Lindsey looks a perfect fright in 
blue. What on earth is Vi thinking of? That must be 

There’s not much time, Miss Bella. A bare 

Then the wedding must be put off. Who’s 
the best man ? 

Molly. Captain Harris, Miss Bella. 

Bella. That little swine! Worse and worse This 
family is going to bits. And I hear Tinker is coming 
back from Spain for the wedding. When is he expected? 

Molly. He’s here. 

Bella. Good. 

Molly. And his wife. 

Bella. His-? 

Molly. His wife. Miss Bella. 

Bella. My good girl, pull yourself together. It’s too 
early in the day for a child like you to have been drinking. 


ch ringed. 

Molly. 

week. 


Bella. 
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Did I understnnd you to snv thnfc inv brother Tinker is 
married? Think carefully before answering. 

Molly. Yes, miss. He is, miss. In Spain, Miss. 

Della. Well, well, the way these young peopIi‘ carry 
on now-a-clays I I suppose she’s all a-click with castanets 
and mantillas and fringed shawls? 

Molly. Oh, no. Miss Bella. She’s quite the lady. 

l^ELL.^. And speaks brok(‘n English very prettily? 

Molly. Sure she’s English herself. 

Bella. How silly to go all the way to Spain to marry 
an Englishwonum. Tinker, Tinker! She’s older than he 
is, of course. Quito forty. I’m sure. 

Molly. I think so. Miss Bella. But looks after her- 
.self well. 

Bella. Dear, dear. Well, boys will be boys. 

Molly. They will, ^liss Bella. And on the strength 
of it I put five .shillings on Spanish Prisoner the day 
aft* r the y cairu- and I \v<jii at lw« Tity to one, .and the 
cook and Mr. Tanner ;ind I are plunging on Alfonso for 
the second race to-morrow. 


Bella. I don’t believe that’s wise. I got the word 
that Pncle Ned was the goods. 

Moi.ly. The “ Jockev s Friend ” snvs that Uncle 

« * 

Ned has trie'l his backers’ patience to the limit, and that 
Alfonso will have rnanv admirers for to-morrow’s race. 


says that f^ord Barnby’s 


Bella. Well, the 


fl « 


Kxfart 


» » 
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geldmg IS wound up to concert pitch, and should not be 
missed. 

Molly. But the 5 lb. apprentice allowance is to be 
claimed for Alfonso. 

Bella. My dear child, what’s that in a race like this^^ 
Everyone says that Alfonso is a disappointing animal, 
and that Uncle Ned stays well and should be followed. 

{At the mention of Alfonso William has appeared in 
the doorway. He listens to them.) 

William. Mv selection is Top of the Morning. 

Molly. Oh. my God! The master! (She dives for 
the suit-case.) 

Bella. William! Gracious, what a fright you gave 

me. How mean of you to listen. You owe me a shilling. 

I had to pay a whole bob for that tip. 

William. Don’t you wish you may get it. 

Molly. I’ll leave this in your room. miss. (She goes.} 
Wrr.Li.AM. Well, how’s art? 

Bella. Not as long as usual. How’s the family? 
William, Longer. 

Bella. They w'ould be. . . . I’ve been pumping 
Molly. 

William. Oh. 

Bella. Yes. Horribly low to pump servants, isn't 
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ii? But I have low tastes, aud Molly is something more 
than a servant. She informs me that darling Tinker has 
taken unto himself a wife. 

Wii.LiAM. Yes. We none of us knew jtnything about 
it until he turned up here with her. 

Bella. What’s she like? 

William. Hasn’t Molly tolol you? 

Bella. She says she’s forty, and quite the lady. 

William. She's older than Tinker. I like her. 

Bella. Does this mean that Tinker is going to settle 
down and be decent? 

William. I hope so. 

Bella. My dear William, the things you “ hope "! 
Y'ou hoped he'd do great things at Bio Tinto. You’re 
dreadfullv ^oung and romantic. What are you going to 
do with him ? 

William I’m not sure. I expect he’ll pull through all 
right. 

Bella. You are Qxasperating. You never tell me smy- 
thing. You " hope,” you “ expect.” you’re ” not 
sure.” You corne to see me at the school, and take me 
out and give me a ripping time, you send me to Paris for 
iny holidays, you make me live in two mingy rooms, 
but s€*nd mo < normous cheques every now and then, 
you’re terribly decent to me, you make me chatter out 
my most private affairs, but you never toll me a thing 
about voursolf and about this boavitiful farnilv. You’re 

• w 
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always being strong and silent, 
strength. I Jike weak gabble. 



hate silence and 


William. There’s really nothing to gabble about. 
We re getting along all right. 

Bella. I see I’ve got to pump Molly and watch the 

family, and put tivo and two together—so wearing and 

I m so bad at sums. You might at least tell me what 
Vi s man is like. 


William. A barrister. Rather stiff and proper. Suits 
Violet admirably. 


Bella. Well, that’s one of your problems solved. 
Mother ivrote about the marriage in a state of vague 
g oom, hinted that Violet was throwing herself away, but 
that under the circumstances, what could one expect? 
1 rather think you are “ the circumstances.” 


WlI.LIAM. Oil, ni> doubt 

pleased about it. but she 
gloomy over. 


I am. .Mother i.s really quite 
must have something to be 


Bella Good. Well, now I know a little where I 
stand. (I he front door ,s heard closing.) Ah, here comes 
.someone. Sounds like mother. Mo-ther' 


Mrs. K.aynoe (appearing). Bella, my dear. (She 
conies ,n and hisses her. To William, udth exaggerated 
politeness). Excuse me. William, for coming in here. 

William. It’s all right, mother, of course. 


Mrs. Naynoe. You don’t know the ways of the house 
yet, Bella dear, but this is WTlIiain’s study now— it waa 
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my favourite room you remember—and no one can come 
in without knocking. We’d better go upstairs, William 
will tell us that be has important work to do. 

William. No he won't. He’ll tell you instead that 
he's going upstairs himself. {He goes out quichlg.', 

Mrs. Naynoe {sitting down). -Your father will be in 
in a minute. My dear, how ill you look. 

Bella. Do I? I feel awfully fit. 

V 

Mrs. Naynoe. That dreadful school is killing you. 
How much longer are you to be banished? 

Bella. Oh, I expect I’ll be there for another year 
anyway. 


Mrs. Naynoe. Another year! And not even allowed 
to come home for the holidays. I suppose. 

Bella. It isn't a quc.stion of allowing, mother. I 
was awfully glad of the chance of getting abroad. 
William s a brick. If yoti want ini* very much, I'll 
come home for a bit in the suinT'm'r. 

Mrs. Naynoe. No. I don’t think you’ll be allowed to 
come home. William’s object is to separate me from all 
rny children. Ho banished Tinker to Spain, and now 
he s forced Violet int<j a infjst unsuilal>le rnarriaize. 

Bella. Has ho? I thought tho man sountled respect¬ 
able and all that. Molly thinks so. 

Mr.s. Naynoe. f)h. I daresay he’s rospeotable. But 
wherx one thinks of what Violet is. what I could have 
done uith her if things had btam as they should have 
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been 

Cat. 


and then he has such an absurd name_ 


Bella. Cat? C—a—t? 


Mrs. Naynoe. Yes, only one T. Isn^t it dreadful? 
Mrs. Cat.” It sounds like an infant’s reading-book. 


Bella. Yes, he’ll hit her with a bat on the mat. . . . 
And Tinker? He doesn’t seem to have been forced; he 

took the bit between his teeth, I understand. What’s 
the Spanish bride like? 


Mrs. 

once, 

other. 


Naynoe. Clever. She saw through William at 
A woman of the world. AVe understand each 


Bella. Got money? 

Mrs. Naynoe. I don’t know. That’s the sort of thing 
you can t ask her. {Lowering her voice.) My dear, 
William s making a dreadful mess of everything. 

J3ella. Is he? 


Mrs. N.'WNoe. Ifc njakes me perfectly furious. Any 
day we may all find ourselves- 

Bella. On tlie streets. You’ve always been expect- 
to go there. 


Mrs. Naynoe. I was going to say ” in the work¬ 
house.” You can laugh as much as you like, but 
very, very serious. 


Bella. Don’t you get the fifteen hundred he promised 
you ? 
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Mrs. Naynoe. Oh, yes, but paid quarterly— bo shabby 
—and such a row if even the smallest debts are run up. 
He turned me out of this room at once; he sj^nds all his 
time here and at the old mine. Any day I expect to be 
told that we haven’t a halfpenny in the world, that the 
mine has ^allow ed it all. I lie awake at night shudder¬ 
ing. 


Bella. I'm sure you needn’t, darling. William’s 
lots of exasperating things, but he's not a fool. Ah, 
here's Fardy. 


(Mr. Naynoe cornea in.) 


Mr. Nayxoe. Bella, darling, good to see you. (He 
kisaea her.) 

Bella. You look blooming, Fardy. How’s life. 

Mr. Naynoe. Nothing to complain of. (To Mrs. 
Naynoe.) Tinker and what's-hcr-name came in with me. 

Mrs. Naynoe. Connie, Herbert. 

Mr. Naynoe. Oh yes, Connie. I never can remember 
her name. (Calling to door.) Tinker, come in here. 
Bella’s here. 


(finlcer and Connie npycar. Connie might be any age 
between thirty and fifty. Attractivc. I'ague.) 


i INKER. Hallo, Bella. (Kis.'ics her.) Oh, of course, 
you don t know—Connie—my wife—mv young sister 
(They shake hands.) 

Connie. Tinker’s told me a lot about you. 
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3ella. T mk er^s a terrible liar, but I suppose you 
found that out long ago. 

CoxNiE. He told me you bad a tongue. 

3ella. He means that I sometimes tell the truth. 

Mrs. Jsaynoe (#o Connie). Poor 13ella has been away 
for a whole year, fancy, ever since my son made off 
with all my money. She wouldn’t have been allowed 
to come home now if Violet hadn’t insisted on her being 
one of the bridesmaids. 

Bella. you're talking through your hat, mother. 
{To Connie.) I do think it was a cheat you and Tinker 
getting married in Spain. I might have been bridesmaid 
twice. I haven't a rag to my back. 

CoxxiE. We got married in such a hurry, in Seville, 
because Tinker wanted to come home for his sister’s 
wedding. We had no bridesmaids or presents or cake or 
anything. 

Mrs. Nayn'oe. William is unspeakable. 

Mr. Nay.voe. My dear Ethel ! 

Mrs. Nayn’oe. Well, he is. These poor children 
having to be married like that. 

IMn. Naynoe. But that wasn’t William’s doing. 

Mrs. Naynoe. Who sent Tinker to Spain? 

^1r. Naynoe. Oh yes, of course- 

Mrs. Naynue. Verv well. 

% 
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Mr. Naynoe. But if Tinker hadn’t been sent to Spain 
he wouldn’t have met—er—er—er— 

Bella {prompting sotto voce). Connie. 

Mr. Naynoe. Connie. 

Mrs. Naynoe. That has got nothing to do with it, 
Herbert. 

Connie. Oh, we didn’t mind being married like that, 
did we, Tinker? 

Tinker. Rather not. 

Bella. It hardly sounds legal, does it? No brides¬ 
maids, no cake, and Spain. 

comes m.) 

WiLLi.AM. Dinner’s in less than an hour. 

Mrs. Naynoe. Oh, aren't you changing? 

W^iLLi^M. No. T have to go down to the works after 
dinner. 

Bella. I warn everyone I have no clothes. Nothing. 
Do you hear. William? 

W'illiam. No. 

AIrs. Naynoe. "iou needn’t expect anything from 

William. Poor Violet is being married in cotton—prac¬ 
tically. 

Con.vie. I think her dress will be charming. Of course 
she d look beautiful in anything. 

D 


(D(i07) 
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Mrs. Naynoe . Yes. And to think that she has to 
throw herself away on that man. 

Sella. Where is she, anyway? 

Mrs. Naynob. Well, of course, she isn’t here. I tried 
to explain to you, Bella dear, that this is William’s 
private room. No one is allowed in here. 

Bella. ’Scuse. A bit difficult to remember with this 
•crowd. 

Tinker. I’m off to change. You’d better come, Connie. 

CoN.N’iE. In a minute. 

William. Could you come with me after dinner. 
Tinker? 

Tinker. To the works? Oh no, impossible. I’m fixed 
to play poker at the West’s. (He goes out.) 

Mrs. Naynoe. Tinker was at the old mine nearly all 
■day, William. 

William. Yes, of course. 

JMrs. Naynoe. Why you must keep hounding him like 
this- 

Mr. Naynoe. You’ll be late for dinner, Ethel. Come 
along. 

Mrs. Naynoe. Why there should be this rush and 
punctuality about meals I don’t know. It’s as if we were 
charity children in an institution. 

Mr. Naynoe. Well, it doesn’t look as if we’d be 
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awfully punctual to-night if that’s any consolation to 
you. 

Mrs. Naynoe. And darling Bella’s first evening home. 
I really think- 

Bella (Zmfem^ her arm). Come along, mother. Follow 
on, Fardy. {The three go out.) 

Connie. Now, don’t start bullying me, William. I 
warn you I’m not going to change, maybe I won't even 
wash my hands. I want ten minutes’ peace, I’ve had 
none all day. 

William. I’m sorry, Connie. Have we been making 
ourselves a nuisance? 

Connie. You haven’t. This is the first time I’ve seen 
you to-day. But the family—well, it’s been too much 
with us—as Wordsworth savs. 

William. How long are you staying here? That 
sounds rude, but I mean what are Tinker’s plans? He 
won’t tell me anything. 

Connie. I thought you made Tinker’s plans. 

William. Oh! (With a gesture of throu^inq up 
Tinher.) 

CoN.NiE. You give him up? 

William. It's difficult not to. 

Co.NNiK. ITe's It'jirid to you. 

II.LIAM. Well, it’s natural. I suj>jjijse. 
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Connie. And your mother's horrid to you, and Violei 
is freezing- 

WiLLiAM. W^eli, there’s Fardy. 

Connie (coni'emptuoxisly). Oh, Fardy! 

William. And novr you. 

Connie. Do I count? 

William. Oh, I think you count all right?. 

Connie. Well, if it's any good to you, I like you. 
William. You shouldn’t, vou know. 

Connie. Whv? 

William. You're Tinker's wife. 

Connie. Of course. . . . I’m very unhappy, W’illiam. 
William. Are you? 

Connie. I hate Tinker. 

William. I'm sorry. 

Connie. I w'ant to tell you- 

William. Don’t. W'^hat good will it be? 

Connie. I'm going to. You can’t stop me. 

W’illiam. Fire away, then. 

Connie. I’m not married to Tinker. 

W'lLLiAM. I had begun to think you weren’t. 

Connie. Had you? Yes, I knew you had. 
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William. Well, as you hate him, I should think you'd 
be jolly glad you weren’t nwirried to him. 

Connie. There’s lots more. 

William. I suppose there is. Have you got a hus¬ 
band? (She nods.) Where is he? 

Connie. I don t know. He left me t\s'o years ago, in 
Madrid. He was queer, almost mad, a religious fanatic. 
I picked up with another man. We lived in Seville. He 
had to go home to Scotland ; he was half mad, too. I 
was glad he went. Then I met Tinker. 

William. I gathered that Tinker spent more time in 
Seville than in Kio Tinto. 

Connie. One day I met him, just throe weeks ago. 
He was a bit drunk. No wonder. He had just won ten 
thousand pesetas in a lottery—everyone has a ticket in 
the lottery in Spain you know—and he’d just beard 
about Violet’s marriage. He got the idea into his head 
of going home and taking me with him. 

William. Why? I mean why you? 

Connie. I don t think lie really quite knew'. Just a 
^ague feeling that he wante<i to injure you in some W'ay, 
and that I could helj> to do it. 

William. Charming fellow, isn’t he? 

Connie. Oh, he’s a peach. 

William. And what exactly were you to do? Rob 
me, murder me? 
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Connie. Nothing so crude. He hadn’t any definite 
plans. Finally it resolved itself into the idea that he 
could make you fall for me, or rather that I could make 
vou. 

William. W’ell, supposing I did? 

Connie. That’s what I said, “ Even supposing he 
does? ” But he seemed to think it would give him a pull 
over you. I don't mean he'd blackmail you, though he’s 
quite capable of that, but he’d destroy your self-respect. 
That's what he hates most about you. 

William. Why do 30U tell me all this? 

Connie. I don’t know. I suppose I’ve gone soft. 

William. You’ve fallen for me in fact. 

Connie. Not a bit. Don’t flatter yourself. But I'm 
dreadfully sorry for you. Tinker had told me that you 
were riding rough-shod over the whole family, Since 
I’ve come here I see that vou’re not. 

William. Oh, I get my own way. 

Connie. Only in an external way, just as you've taken 
possession of this room. 

William. Externals are all I want. At least they’ll 
do. 

Connie, you’ll find they won’t do.” 

William. If you think that I want love and devotion 
from mother and Fardy and Violet—I don't. I can get 
on perfectly well without it. 
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Connie. I can't feel you're getting on perfectly? It’s 
not perfect for you to shut yourself up alone here. It's 
not perfect for you to play Chopin on the pianola at 
one o'clock in the morning. ' 

William. Did you hear me? I’m so sorry. The room 
above is empty. I thought no one could hear me. 

Connie. Your window was open, so was mine. 
William, you made me cry last night. 

WiLLi.xM. I’hat nocturne? Yes, it is amazing, and 
I think I’ve got it rather well at last. It was the 
devil you know at first. 

vilely. It 

was because it was so damned bad that I cried to think 
of you all alone at one o’clock in the morning pouring 
out your soul on a pianola. 

William. I was very happy. But I’ll shut the window 
in future. 

Co.sNiE. Did you ever hear me play? 

^^ILLIAM. No. I don’t trouble the drawingroom after 
dinner, as you know. 

Connie. I play pretty well. They don’t realise it here, 
but I do. 

ILLIAM. Perhaps you’ll play for me some time. 

Connie. Of course. Any tinu-. 

William. Tinker will then think you are really mak¬ 
ing headway. 


Connie. Nonsense. You play Chopin 
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Connie. Tinker can go to hell. 

William. Which brings us back to the beginning of 
our conversation. What are you going to do about your¬ 
Connie. Oh, I don’t know. Stick to Tinker for a bit 
T suppose. Are you going to make him go back to Rio 
Tinto after the wedding? 

William. I don’t see that it’s much use. What do 
you advise? 

Connie. Send us to South America. I want to go 
there. I’ve an aunt there—in Ruenos Ayres. 

W^iLLiAM. Give him a lump sum, you mean, and wash 
my hands of him ? 

Connie. What else can you do—unless you choose to 
wash your hands of him without the lump sum. 

W^iLLiAM. Can t you make' him see that the mine is 
the thing, that there’s a fortune there for all of us? 
Can’t you make him be decent? 

Connie. Decent? Tinker I 

{Tinlicr comes in.) 

Tinker (fo IVi/fiam). 1 didn’t change after all. I’ll 
go down with you to the works after dinner, and you’re 
wanted on the 'phone. It rang as I came through the 
hall. I didn t know you were here or I'd have switched 
it through. 

William Thanks. 
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Tinker. Let me know when you’ve finished. I want 
In ring up the Wests before dinner. 

Win.iAM. llight. (fJe ^ocs.) 

'I INKER. 1 thought it was a bit crude uiy refusing to 
go to the works. We’re all a bit crude I think. 

Connie. I don t think 1 am. I’ve just told him all 
.about myself. 

Tinker. All about what? 

Lonnie. You and me. That I’m not maiTied to you, 
and why you brought me here. 

Tinker Why in hell did you do that? 

Co.NNiE. I don’t know. I suddenly thought I would. 

Tor one thing, 1 fancied he had begun to suspect, and 

there was everything to be said for iiuiking a clean breast 
•of it. 

1 INKER. Sobbing out your confession on his manly 
shoulder, and promising you’ll be a good girl for ever and 
■ever. .•* Well, that s a way of working it. 

Cu.NNiE. Oh, there were no tears. 

I'l.NKER. How did he take it? 

C<iNNiE. Williumishly. 

iINKER, \es, he's always so duiiined in character, 
isn’t he? 

Connie. I don t like it, but it’s a queer, good char¬ 
acter. 
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Tinker. Are you going back on me? 

Connie. I don’t think so. But I warned you before 
we started that I wasn’t to be trusted. 

Tinker. You’ll jolly well have to play fair. 

Connie. I don’t know what playing fair is. I mean 
things alter, values change. William, looked at from 
Seville, is quite a different person from William in his 
own house. Honestly, I don’t quite know why I told 
him what I did tell him just now. It may have been an 
awfully good move in the game—your game—or it may 
have had nothing to do with the game at all. 

Tinker. You are going back on me. 

Connie. No, because a person like you will always 
have more hold over mo than a person like William. 
That’s my misfortune. 

Tinker. I won’t forget you if w’c manage to pull off 
something. 

Connie. I’m not thinking of that, really. What holds 
me to you has got nothing to do with money. It’s your 
blackguard qualities. 

Tinker. Thanks, 

Connie. I remember a fortune-teller in Madrid saying 
that, that I'd always be attracted by the crazy, by the 
“ insensato, ” by the “ galopin,” and it's true. Look 
at my husband, look at Jim Gordon, look at yourself. 


Tinker. I’m not crazy. 
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Connie. No, but you’re a gaiopin all right, as utter a 
one as I’ve ever met. But you’re attractive to me, and 
I’ll fight forjrou tooth and nail. 

TiKKEa. Well, what’s the plan? 

Connie. There’s no plan. I can’t plan—certainly not 
Mith William. We’ll have to trust to the inspiration of 
the moment. I put in a word about South America. He 
took it quite well. 

Tinker. Mind, I won’t go without a thumping big 
cheque in my pocket. 

Connie. That's understood, of course. Ssh 1 

he’s coming back. 


(n’lHiaut comes hi.) 

Tinker. 'Phone free? 

William. Yes. 

Tinker. Hight. I’ll get my call throvigh now. {He 
goes.) 

(U’iUiam goes to his desk and fidgets. He is obviously 
disturbed.) 

Co.NNiE. You’re bothered about something? 

William. Oh, nothing much. ... I don’t see why 
you shouldn’t know, . . . That was from the works, 

from the manager. You can tell Tinker that I know what 
he’s been up to. 

Connie. Up to? 
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William. You just tell him that. 

Connie. My dear, what Tinker isn’t up to! And I 
didn t think he'd been at the works more than three 
times since we came. 

William. It seems he’s been there quite a lot, when 
I didn t know anything about it. Talking to the grousers 
—there's always a party of grousers, you know—siding 
with them, edging them on. Damn it all, if he believes 
they’ve a decent grievance why doesn’t he come to me 
and tell me so straight? 

Connie. Imagine Tinker doing anything straight! 

William. I don't care what he thinks about me, bub 
he s got to play fair to the mine. I won’t stand it if he 
tries any monkey-tricks there. Will you try and make 
him understand that? He’ll only fly off the handle if I 
say anything, 

Connie. It’s no good my speaking to him. 

William. I’m damned sorry for you, Connie. 

Connie. I’m frightened, William. 

William, He s an utter blackguard, there’s no other 
name for it. 

Connie. A galopin. 

William. What’s that? 

CoN.viE. What Tinker is. 

William. Well, hci’s a galopin to the nth. 
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Connie. He scares me. 

William. Break with him, Connie. I'll help you to. 
I'll help you to get to wherever you want to go. 

Connie. I daren’t. 

William. Why not? 

Connie. He might follow me. do sornething dreadful 
to me. And his evilness bolds me. I told him so just 
now. 

William. Melodrama! 

Connie. Yes, but the truth sometimes is, you know. 
. . . . I told him that I had told you. 

William. You- ? And now you tell me that you 

told him that you told me! Where do you stop? I can’t 
make you out. 

Connie. Most of the time 1 can't make myself out. 

But I know I in not just an ordinary bad lot on the 

make. She'd have nerve. I haven't. I am frightened. 
William. I am. 

William. Get out of it. 

Connie. If I could. 

William. I’ve told you I’ll help you. We'll put our 
heads together and fix something. 

Connie. I can t make plans. I can never see beyond 
the immediate moment. 

William. Everything I see is years ahead, so leave it 
all to me. 
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Connie. No, no. Just be nice, just be kind, it"s all I 
want. (A gong sounds.) We must go to dinner. 

William. They'll be late, they always are. (He takes 
her hand.) I want to be very nice, I want to be very 
kind to you. 

Connie. I’ll be kind, too. I’ll play for you to-night, 
at one o’clock, when everyone's asleep. May I? 

William. May you I 

Connie. I’ll show you how that nocturne should go I 

William. Will you, indeed? 

Connie, Yes, I’ll show you, I’ll show you. 

(They are close together. Suddenly, mutually, they 
kiss each other. The door opens. Tinker is there* 
Connie sees him. William has his hack to the door. 
Connie is able to wave her hand to him, signing him to 
go away. As she kisses William again Tinker softly 
withdraws, and the curtain falls.) 


Scene Two. 

The curtain rises a minute later and shows the same 
scene at one o'clock in the morning. The room is 
completely dark, but the window is open, the cur¬ 
tains drawn hack, and there is a faint suggestion of 
a night sky. Chopiri's nocturn op. 15 No. 2 is 
being played on the pianola. It continues for a 
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minute, then the door opens; the hall outside is 
dark. 

CoNN’iE {at the door). William! {The playing con¬ 
tinues). William! . . . I’m here. You dear, playing 
so romantically in the dark. {She switches on the light.) 

Bella {jumping up from the pianola). Goodness I 
Who’s that? 

CoNxiE. Bella 1 

Bella. Hullo, Connie. I never heard you come inr. 
Y’ou did give me a start. 

Connie {vaguely, her eyes stealing round the room). 
Did I? 

Bella. I say, what a ripping dressing gown. Have 
you been in bed? 

C(jNNiE. Yes. No, not in bed. 

Bella. What do you want? Is anything w'rong? I 
mean why—oh, I see! 

Connie. W’hat? 

Beli-a. It s what I always say, he is a pet the things 
he thinks of. 

Connie. W'ho? 


Bf:i,la. W’illiarn, 
sat in the dark at 
and played Chopin 


of course. He told me that if I 
one o’clock with the window open 
something suri>rising w'ould happen. 
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Bella {smoiheTing a smile). No, dear. I'd better 
play a bit more and see what does happen. 

Connie. You’ll bring William down. 

Bella. He’s at the works, will be there all night. 

Connie. Really? 

Bella. You got that out of me rather cleverly—where 
William is. 


Connie. I think I’ll go to bed. 

Bella. Good-night. Oh, I’ve a message for you— 
at least I suppose it’s for you. William said to remind 
whoever came in that there’s a mirror above the mantel¬ 
piece. 

Connie. A mirror? What on earth . . .? Come 

here. (She drags Bella in front of the fiTe.) Stand 
there. Kiss me. 


Bella. No. really. 

Connie. Go on, you little idiot, you need only pretend 
to, like this. . (She places her in the position 

William xvas in when he kissed her, she waves her hand 
towards the door.) Book in the mirror; do you see 
anything? 

Bella. W^hat arc you wagging your hand for? 

Connie (releasing her). Thank you. Now I'm going 
to bed. . . . The brute. 


Bella. Ssh! . . Someone’s coming. 

Not a word, on your life. (A moment of silence. Bella 
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creeps to the door, suddenly opens it. Tinker in pyjamas 
and dressing-gown is outside on his knees.) Tinker f 
What on earth are you doing? Oh, I see. Listening. 
You always did. 

Tinkeu (getting up). I was asleep, I heard a noise. 

Cella. Isonsense. If you’d boon asleep your hair 
would have boon ruffled and it's as sleek as sleek. 

(She looks from one txj the other and goes into a peal 
of laughter). 

Tixkeu (ft> Connie). Where's William ? 

Connie. Fool! 


Belt-a. You darlings! You priceless darlings! Oh. 
what a pet William is. I'll leave you, you’ll have lots 
to talk over. (She goes, you hear her laughing.) 

TiNKEit. But .... Connie .... Where’s William? 


a word Connie sweeps ouh. Tinker is left 

heuildered.) 


U>607) 



ACT III 


The same scene. The next ^naming. Violet is at the 
telephone. 

VioLKT. Yes, I’in holding the line. . . Yes, I’ve 

got them, don’t cut me off. ... Is that Miss 
Walker? . . . all right, I'll hold on. . . . Oh, is that you, 
Miss Walker? Miss Naynoe speaking. About the brides* 
maids’ dresses, you haven’t cut the material yet, have 
you? . . . Oh, Miss Lindsey’s dress is finished I 

Well, you see my sister positively refuses to 
wejir blue, she’s planned something in green and cream 
. . Xo, not green and green, green and cream. 

. . Yes, it docs sound odd, rather dreadful I think. 

I'm afraid not, she’s very determined. 

.Yes, I see. . . Well, we’ll go down to you at once, 

you may be able to make her change her mind. 

Thanks, I know you will. 

(iS/iC rings off. .4s she does so William cornes in.) 

Violet. Don’t blame me if jMiss Walker’s bill is 
terrific. Bella refuses to wear blue, and Alabel Lindsey’s 
dress is finished. That means making another dress for 
her. 
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William. Can’t you persuade Bella to wear blue? 

Violet. No. The result of giving her an artistic 
education is that she wants something in green and cream 
with touches of brick-red. It sounds too ghastly. 

William. Oh, well, it can't be helped. 

Violet. I must have the car at once to go to Miss 
Walker's, it will be an awful rush to get the dresses done 
in time. 


William. You can’t have the car for an hour or so. 
Violet. Why? 

William. It’s got to go to the station. Can j'ou 
wait for an hour? 

Violet. No. 


William. Molly’s in the hall, I II ask her to ring for 

a taxi for you. {He goes out, passing Mr. Naynoe in 
the door.) 

Mu. Naynoe, Good-morning, W'illiam. 

W ii.LiAM. 0(M.a-iMoniing. I’aivly. {He disappears, 
leaving the door ojien.) 

\ loLET. wiiy is th,- car going to the station? 

Mu. Naynoe. Is it? 


^ I'u.Ei. 'i* '-. 1 soiuebodv 

-Ml-.. Nay.n'oe. J don't know 
Who's arriving. W’illiarn? 


coming? 

(11 illiatn comes bach.) 
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William. No one that I know of. 


(Molly 'passes the door carrying luggage.) 


Mr. Naynoe. Who's going? 

William. Tinker and Connie. 

Mr. Naynoe. Tink-? 

Violet. Where? 

WiLi.iAM. I don’t know. 

Violet. You mean they’re going away altogether— 
not waiting for my wedding? 

William. That’s the idea. 

Violet. But why? 

William. Tinker's wish. 

Violet. Nonsense. W'hat have you been up to? 
William. Ask Tinker. 

Violet. I certainly shall. (S?ic goes out.) 

Mr. Naynoe. Hm. . . - What s happened? I 

don’t want to be inquisitive, but may I know? 


WiLMAM. It you insist. I’ll tell you. You're his 
fullier. But do you really want to know? 

Mr. Naynoe {afi-er a second’s consideration). No, I 
don’t . . . Whv is he so rotten? He alw'ays was, 

you know. Even in his cradle he was a little sneak. 
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William. I'm sorry. Fardy. I did wh«'3t I could for 
him, I gave him a decent chtineo. 

Mr. Naykoe. Yes. . . . This is the end, is it? 

William. Yes. 

Mr. Kavnoe. Your mother will take it badly. 

William. I’m afraid so. 

Mr. Naynoe. You wtTe .it the works all night? 

William. Yes. 

Mr. N.wnoe. So it’s that, the mine? 

William. Yes, it's that. 

Mr. Navnoe. I was always afraid he’d try and do 
something dirty about the mine. What a fool he is. I’m 
not pretending I’m very fond of liiitj, but he might have 
been different, he might have been decent, and wo might 
all have been so jolly together . {Uncx})cctcdly 

he shows a little cniofinn.) 

William. Fardy, I’m sorry. 

Mr. Naynoe. It’s all right, it can’t be helped. 


(f onnic rotnes in dressed for <jf>in(j (iivaij.) 

CoN.viE (airiVy). W’ell, thank goodness, I’ve found two 
of you. I iji trj'ing so hard to he polite and say good¬ 
bye to everyone, but it’s v^-ry dihieult. Violet, looking 
ver}- beautiful and white and tragic, is beating the garden 
calling for Mrs. Naynoe, Bella is having a hath and sing- 
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ing so loudly that it is imposible to attract her attention. 
Is the car round? Oughtn’t we to be going? 

Mn. Nayxoe. I’m so sorry, my dear, I’ve only just 
heard—so sudden- 

CoXNiE. Yes, isn’t it? But Tinker and I are like 
that, you know. Sudden. Book at our marriage and 
the way we swooped down on j^ou. 

Mr. Nayn’oe. It was very pleasant. 

CoXNiE. Charming of you to say so. 

William. Where’s Tinker? 

CoxNiE. Strapping the last hag. Don’t be afraid. 
He’s going. 

William. I’m nob afraid. 

Co.vNiE. Just a little bit. I think. If you’d had 
more courage. William- 

W'lLLiAM. Was it a question of courage? 

CoN’NUE. I suppose not. You’re not a galopin, that’s 
why you’re no good—for me. . . . Poor Mr. Naynoe, 
what riddles we’re talking! But the answer is, we’re 
going, jind here’s Tinker looking for your blessing. 

{Eytter Tinker.) 

Tinker. Where's mother? It’s time we w’ere off. 

Connie. William says there's plenty of time. 

Tinker. Where's mother, Fardy? 
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Mr. Nayn'oe. I hjiven’t seen her since brenkfast. 
Violet is looking for her. 

Tinker. T’ll go and look for her. Ciood-byo, Fardy. 

Mr. Nayxoe. No. no. I’ll see you to the car of course. 
Must you go? Tinker—Tinker—could'nt you-? 

Tinker. No, of course I couldn't. Oh, don't let’s 
have a scene. 1 want to go. 

Mr. Xaynoe {ahtiost with piiHiiion). It’s a scene 
whether you like it or not. I in your father. I’ve known 
you longer than any other iiinn, I- 

Tinker. Oh. stop. 

{Enter Mrs. Naijnoe and Violet.) 

Mrs. Naynoe (ftin^jing herself on Tinier}. Tinker! 
Tinker. Mother, don't. 

Mrs. Naynoe. Where art? vou going? 

1 INKER. Out of this damned house. 

Mrs. Naynoe. But where, where? Why? Oh. it's 

William s doing I know, but he'll find he can't. 1 won't 
let him. 


Mr. Naynoe {to Connie). 


I hear tlie car. 


Connie. Yes. 
a word with you 


we’ii go. Violet dear, 
yet. (She links her arm 


I haven’t had 
in X'iolci'8 and 


sweeps h 
all done 
Tinker), 


er from, the room followed by Mr. Naynoe. It's 
very quir};ht_ Mrs. Nayntw ix still clinqinq to 
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William. That wasn’t the car. You have five 
minutes. (He is 

Mrs. Naynoe. You're not going to sneak out of it like 
this. Haven’t you the courage to face us, like a man? 

William (stopping). Is there any use? 

Mrs. N.\ynoe. Tinker’s not going, he's not. 

Tinker. Do you think I want to stay? I wouldn’t stay 
for ten thousand a year, God I I’ve forgotten my clubs I 
Where’s Molly? (He hurries out.) 

Mrs. Naynoe. Why are you turning him out? , . . 
No, I don’t want to know, I don’t want to hear your lies. 
(Williayn goes to his desk, there is a pause.) You have 
a lucky hand, everything you set it to succeeds. You’re 
marrying off Violet, 3 'ou’ve banished Bella, now Tinker 
goes. But take care, your dead father may yet rise 
from his grave and curse you. 

William. Leave father out of it please, 

Mrs. Naynoe. Oh, you have a little shame. 

How you come to be his son ! I don’t believe in ghosts, 
but if the dead walked you’d be ghost-ridden. 

William. I am ghost-ridden. 

Mrs. Naynoe. Ah! 


WiLLi.^M. Rut not in the way you hope. By father, 
but—there are friendly ghosts you know. 

Mrs. Naynoe. Do you pretend that he comes to you 

see you 

grow up. 


as a friend? Pah I I’m glad he didn't live to 
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William. How you hate me. 

Mrs. Naynob. Haven’t I reason? lYou've taken 
-everything from me. How you hate me. 

William. I shall never forgive you for what you did 
to father. 

Mrs. Naynoe. What I did to him? 

William. Do you believe it was an accident? 

i^Irs. Naynoe. What do you mean? 

William. Switzcrhmd. The crevasse. 

Mrs. Naynoe. How dare you say such a thing to me. 
He was alone. 

William. I didn’t mean murder. 

Mrs. Naynoe. What did you mean then? 

William. Need I say it? . . . The other thing . . . 
-suicide. 

2^Ius. Naynoe. Suicide? 

William. Thai’s the wor<l. 

Mrs. Naynoe. You’ve boon reading shilling shockers. 

W iLj.iAM. No; I’ve been reading one of father’s 
letters. 

Mrs. Naynoe. Ah! 

W M.LiAM. Written to Sheares. Sheares gave me the 
letter when you started to contest the will and when 
Sheart s felt himself to be dyinc. If the verdict had 
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ever gone against me I’d have appealed and used the 
letter and beaten you. After that letter had been read 
there wouldn’t be much left of your defence that he loved 
and trusted you beyond anyone in the world. 

My God, how he hated you, what a hell you made of 
his life. 

Mrs. Navnoe. Show me the letter. 

William. Never. 

Mrs. Navnoe. Lies, lies. Wicked lies. 

William. Are you certain? Think. 

IMiiS. Naynoe. I won't. I mean I don't need to. 

William. A man doesn’t throw himself dowm a 
crevasse for a lie. 

Mrs. Naynoe. He was out of his mind. 

William. Yes, you had driven him mad. Does that 
help you ? 

Mrs. Nayxoe. He was a fool. 

William. No, he wasn’t a fool. That was just the 
difference between him and Fardy; he wasn’t satisfied 
to be a nonentity. 

Mrs. Naynoe. I was ten times the man he was. 

William. Y’es, but he was man enough to kill himself, 
man enough to deal you that last smashing blow—the 
will. You bad driven him so insane that he couldn’t 
express himself clearly, he wrote it at night, when you 
were asleep, on a scrap of hotel notepaper and the next 
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day he killed himself. You call him a fool, but he was 
wise enough to choose his outi ground to fight you on, 
and his firmest ground lay on the other side of the grave, 
to fight you through the will, through me, a baby not two 
years old. He kept me out of the inheritance until I 
was twenty-five, that was another blow at you, he wanted 
to give me ample time to know you. And I know' that 
yon’ro not a better man than I am. that you’re not 
going to make a hell of my life. I"ve got the mine, I’ve 
got the chance of doing all he dreamed of. of being all he 
might have been if he’d never married you. lie staked 
everything on that last desperate throw, the throw of 
hiitisclf down the crevasse and he’s w'on. Do vou realise 
that at last? He's won. 

{Bella cotnoi i/e.) 

Bella. I say, what’s upV Molly told me. Where 
are thev? Have thev gone? 

William. Ihey’ro ju>.l going. {Bella loohs a# her 
mother arid William.) 

Bella. Oh, I'd better go and say good-b\o. 
goes.) 

Mas. Naynoe. Send Tinker to me, I want to see 
linker. And go away, go away. {She 8p€ak$ feebly.) 

William. I’ll get him for you. {He goes out.) 

Mas. Naynoe (sunk in a chair). Philip . . . Philip 
• . . I wish I had died with you. 


{Tinker cornea in.) 
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Tinker. I’ve got to be off. 

Mrs. Naynoe. Where are you going? 

iINKER. hat ffoes it matter? I’m never coming 
back. 

Mrs. Naynoe. What has William done? 

Tinker. Bested me. 

Mrs. Naynoe. How? 

I INKER. I had a sporting chance of winning, but he 
was too clever for me. Another month and I’d have 
wrecked his mine, I’d have xsTecked everything. 

Mrs. Naynoe. But why? 

Tinker. Don't you hate him, too? 

Mrs. Naynoe. It's different for me. 

Tinker. But he’s too strong, he’s too damned clever. 

Mrs. Naynoe. The ghost is on his side. 

liNKER. What ghost? What are you talking about? 

Mrs. Naynoe. Nothing, Tell me where you’re going. 

Tinker. South America probably. Oh, I made him 
cough up. I drove a hard bargain, I got my price. 

]\1rs. Naynoe. Tinker, let me go with you. I can't 
live in this house with William, he's too pitiless, he 
knows too much about-. Let me go with you. 

Tinker. Impossible. It’s bad enough to have to drag 
Connie. 
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Mrs. Naynoe. I’ve never asked you to do anyting for 
me before. 

Tinker. I’m sorry. Perhaps later on. You've got 
Fardy, you've got fifteen hundred a year. Why don’t 
you go and live with Violet? 

Bella's Voice (outside). Tinker, if you want to get 
that train- 

Tinker. I must go. I’ll write, of course. 

(CliiKjiTuj to him Mts, Naynoe and Tinker go out. 
There is a sound of voices in the hall. William conies 
in, he sits down. A jnomeni leter Bella comes in.) 

Bella. I don’t think you said good-bye to them, did 
you? 

William. They’ll forgive me. 

Bella (af the window). Mother’s erying dreadfully. 

Sometimes I hate you, W’illiam. 

William. Yes, quite. 

Bella (after a moment). They're off. (SHe waves 
her hand.) Au revoirl 

William. No. They've gone for good. 

Bella. What a hope you have 1 Tinker’s sort always 
tum.s up again. I give him eighteen months. Will you 
have a bet on it? 

William. No. 

]iELLA. 'I'hat shows vour sense. What did he do? 
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William. Oh, he was just Tinkerish. 

Bella. What a little gossip you are. . . . Connie's a 
bad lot. She's not married to him of course. 

William. How did you find that out? Who told 
you ? 

Bella. No one. I knew it at once. Tinker and 
marriage and Seville! It was a bit too thin, it didn’t 
take me in for an instant. 


William. You’re very bright. 


Bella. Yes. I’m sorry you 
looking forward to enjoying myself watching you and 
•Connie. 


packed them off. I was 


William. Me and-? Bubbish. 

Bella. But in your usual clumsy way you’ve spoiled 
the fun, scattered the marbles. . . It’s not going 

to make things better for you—what you’ve done about 
Tinker. 

WiLiaAM. I didn’t expect it would. 

Bella. Always strong and silent! (She sit'S at the 
fire.) 

"William. I’m not going to be sentimental anyway 
and, for God’s sake, don’t you get sentimental. I can 
stand it from the rest of the family, I can’t stand it from 

you. Y’ou’re different, Bella, you and I, we’re- (he 

^fops.) 


Bella. 


You are sentimental. 
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William. I’m not, 

Bella. Yes you arc, in an inarticulate sort of way, 
just like that white blackbird. 

William. What white blackbird? 

Bella. I’m trying to be ibsenish—of course you 
don’t know what that means. Does it live here still? 

William. I don’t know what you’re talking about. 
Does what live where? 

Bella. In the garden, under these windows, always 
hopping about all by itself. 

William. I’ve never seen it. 

Bella. No, you’re very unobservant of the beauties 
of nature. 

Wii.LiAM. It sounds impossibly beautiful—a white 
blackbird. 

Bella. It’s neither impossible nor beautiful. To 
begin with, it’s not white. 

William. Thank you. I quite understand. It's a 
Avhite blackbird, but it’s not white. 

liEi.LA. Shut up. T mean it’s mottled. Neither 
white nor black, rather dirty-lf>okiug. It’s always alone 
• inrl it never sings. 

W ir.i.iAM. 1 realise the aptness of tliu comparison. 

Bella. And it s always awfully busy. 

William. I recognise myself. 
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Bella. And Madge McIntyre is another. 

William. Oh. who’s she? I thought I was at any 
rate unique. 

Bella. She’s at the school. As good as gold» no 
vices, and we all hate her. 

William. Why? 

Bella. I've told you. No vices. 

William. I see. You think I’ve none? 

Bella. Only secret ones and they’re no use to us 
because they are secret. We find you unbearable—even 
I find you unbearable—because you’re so damnably 
superior. You were horribly superior about the will, 
you were caddishly superior about Connie last night. 
(She yawns.) 

William. Why are you yawning? 

Bella. I'm awfully sleepy. 

William. At eleven o'clock in the morning? 

Bella. I never closed an eye last night—I know 
people say that when Ihey’ve had only six hours' solid 
sleep—but in my case it’s the literal fact. After the 
horrible joke you made ino play on Connie I came back 
here, I was so excited that I played Chopin polonaises 
for two hours, then I went to bed, I couldn't sleep, so 
I walked to the top of the hill. That’s seven miles there 
and back. That proves I didn't sleep. 

William. Energy ! Here, put this cushion behind 
your head. 
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Bella. I’m worrying about you. I’m damned 
unhappy about you. William. 

William. You needn’t be. Everything’s working out 
all right. 


Bella. Is it? Are we any better than wo were a year 
ago, before you took charge of our lives? Is mother 
happier, is Fardy, is Violet, is Tinker? Are i/ou happier? 


William. L)o you think of nothing except happiness'? 

Bella. Why, what else is there worth bothering 
about ? 


Willi\M. I want bap[)iness too. but I’m prepared to 
take the long road to get it. 

Bella. Ihat s stupid. Even the shortest cut is too 
long when it's a question of happtiiess. You must just 
grab. Besides, you don't really want to make us happy, 
you want to make us good, and that’s nonsense. You 
can t. nobody can. You can only find out tilings about 
us, iuirrv the pace, ycni can’t change us, we can’t 
change you. You’re ridiculous. William, but you re 
horrii)ly pathetic—at least you seem so to me—you’re 
as pathetic as inotlier. 

William. Muther? 

Bella. Bon t you realise how like her you are? That's 

wbv \ou'iv so antagonistic, you both want the same 
tilings. 

\\ir.Li\M. V.iu'll find that after to-day she's given up 
wanting. Tilings are coming right. I know they're 
coming right. I won’t rest till they’re right. 

'Di07> _ 
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Bella. Good God I 

William. If I didn’t believe that-? Well, it’s 

•why there are crevasses in Switzerland I suppose. 

Bella. I don’t know why you drag poor Switzerland 
into it, but I’ll give you your due. I’m going to be 
^^PPy> 3iid I’ll owe a lot of it to you. 

William. Good. 

Bella. You see there's a millionaire girl at the 
school, a perfect donkey, about as much artistic temp 
as you have—anyway, she’s going to be married, then 
she goes honeymooning for six months, and meanwhile 
I decorate her house. I’m charging her a colossal sum. 

William. Magnificent! You see I was right about 
you. 

Bella. Yes, I admit that I’ll be happier messing up 
her walls than I'd have been playing tennis here. But 
that’s not the point I’m getting at. I’m going to dose 
you with your own medicine. I don’t see why you 
should do all the arranging of our lives and we should 
never have a finger in yours. I’m going to plunge my 
hand right in. 

William. Plunge away. What is it? 

Bella. The millionaire girl has a billionaire cider 
sister. Not a bit of a donkey, rather a dear and a very 
pretty dear. I’ve been thinking that she’d suit you 
admirably. A marriage might be arranged, as the papers 
say. 


G37I 
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William. Forget it. I’m not interested in love- 
making and marrying. 

Bella. Oh, don’t flatter yourself that you’re as 
immune as you think. I watched you and Connie. 
Come to Celia's wedding and give yourself a chance. 

William. Xo. 

Bella. Coming to the wedding commits you to 
nothing. 

William. No. 

Bella. Why? 

William. There’s only one person in the world I could 
ever marry. And it’s not possible to marry her. 

Bella. 1 thought everything was possible to you— 
given time. The long way round you spoke of. 

William. This is too long. I’d have to change the 
law. I'd have to make it correct to marry you. 

Bell.\ {after a pause). iJamn! I hoj)ed you didn’t 
feel like that. I do. Isn’t it a nuisance? And you 
never kissed me, not since I was a tiny kid. 

William. I never shall. 

Bella. I’ll give? up the inillionaire girl. I’ll come and 
decorate your housf. William. 

William. You won't do anything of the kind. Y'ou’il 

make your oun iilc,” as the novelists say, you’ll rnurry 
an«l I 11 give you a very handsome set of fish knives. 
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Bella. Hell! I probably will, you know—marry I 
mean and make some good man unhappy. 

William. And I'll marry the mine and live happily 
ever after. 

Bella. Oh, that old mine \ 

William. Exactly. That old mine. 

Bella. What you see in it! 

William. All sorts of things vou'd think absurd. 

Bella. Yes, you ore sentimental. 

William. Money—T don’t need it, but I want to make 
lots of it, (lod knows why. And power. And the 
workers—getting them to feel right about me, getting 
them to foe! right about the mine. And then I love 
it for the silliest reason in the world—because it 
was father’s dream, a imm I never knew, whose face 
I can’t remember. That’s inexplicable—thank God it 
is. I couldn’t live if life could be explained. Could 
you. Bella? You understand me, don’t you? 

Bella (slcepilif, her heurl buried in the cushion). Oh. 
quite, quite. Go on. 

William {Lvalking about). You understand—and that’s 
all I want. 1 don't mind being alone. I don't mind 
loneliness. You can laugh at me as much as you like 
and call me strong and silent. I am, it's all I can be. 
And I've got music, and the ghost as mother calls it. 
It's enough. JSella, isn't it? It’s more than most people 
have. (iS7u’ doesn’t answer.) Asleep? So even you 
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don’t understand. Well, so much the better, perhaps. 
(He goes to the ^p/ione, up, and speahs softly) 

5432, please. {While tvaifing for the reply he looks out 
of the window). One should see the while blackbird now, 
but there is nothing but two sparrows—fighting. 

Yes. is that Millar? . . . I’ll be down at the works 
in about half an hour. . . . Yes, I’M be there all day. 
Kight. {He rings off, he looks nt hello sleeping.) I 
expect it's a damned good thing for both tif us that I 
can’t marry you. 

{He goes softly ou^.) 

'J'HE KNJ). 


March-September, 1925. 




PO RTRAIT 

IN TWO SITTINGS 



CHAKACTEKS. 

Id the order of their appearance. 

Peter Brandon. 

Maggie J3arnado. 

Mrs. Barnado. 

Mr. Barnado. 

Mrs. Chambers (Mary). 

Charlie Brandon. 

Tom Hughes. 

Mrs. Brandon. 

The first scene of this ploy takes place in a sitting-room 
of the Barn.\do's, a coinforiable, upper middle-class 
room. It must have tu^o doors and a fire. The 
second scene is in a large, rather bare ‘room, more 
poorly furnished than the Barnado’s; it must have 
one door and a fire. The producer must contrive that 
the second scene follows the first with the least pos¬ 
sible delay, the interval between them must not> be 
longer than four minutes, during which the lights in 
the audiiKfriuut should be kept lowered. Maggie’s 
dress in the first scene must be one that with the ad¬ 
dition of a mantilla, a high comb and a shawl looks 
a Spanish costume in the secofid scene; Tom’s 
change of costume can be easily effected. 


8S 


SCENE I 

Scene: .4 room, dark except for the fire-light. Peter 
and Maggie before the fire, he is sitting on the floor 
at her feet. 

Peter. J love you. . . .love you. 

{The door opens.) 

Mrs. Baunado (or the threshold, speaking to some¬ 
one behind her). My spectacles. Jack, in the dining¬ 
room on the table, I'm sure; if they are not there they 
are probably in iriy bedroom beside the looking-glass or 
perhaps they're in the drawer on the left-hand side of 
-oh, no, I have them all the time. Don't bother. 

{During this speech Maggie and Peter have slipped out 
through another door. Mrs. Bamado comes in aivitch- 
hig on the light. Mr. B<trnado follows her.) 

Mr. Barnado. Thought Mag was here. 

iViRs. Baunado. 1 think she went out as we came in. 

Mr. Barnado. And Brandon? 

Mrs. Barnado. Look at those cushions. 
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Mr. Barnado. Was Brandon here? 

Mrs. Barnado. I said, ** Look at those cushions."' 
Mr. Barnado. Well, what about them? 

Mrs. Barnado. Don't they show? 

Mr. Barnado. Hm. What? 

Mrs. Barnado. Tossed. Crushed, Of course Peter 

was here. I m sick of beating up cushions after those 
two. 


Mr. Barnado {sitting at the fire). Hm. Have you 
got the book? 

Mrs. Barnado. Here it is. . . Don't begin till I get 
this knitting right (she counts sidtches). Will you, re¬ 
member sixty-five? 

Mr. Barnado (f’urning over pages). Hm. 

Mrs. Barnado. Eighty-six. Eighty-six divided by 
three . . . (she goes into <l reverie). 

Mr. Barnado. Oh, Brandon. I knew I wanted to 
see him about something special to-night. I heard it in 

town to-day; it's not a rumour; it’s certain. Clarke's 
information always is. 

Mrs. Barnado. H’ln. What did I ask you to re¬ 
member? 


Mr. Barnado. What? 


Mrs. Barnado. 
member? 


What number did I ask you to re- 
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or 


Mr. Barnado. Number. 

Mrs. Barnado. Yes. Fifty-six, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Barnado. I think so. 

Mrs. B.\rnado. But are you certain? 

Mr. Barnado. Fairlv. 

Mrs. Barnado. Dear, dear. Fairly won't do. I’U 
have to count again. (iS/tc does «f>). 

Mr. Barnado. It's about Brandon. I heard it to¬ 
day in town. There are going to be big changes in his 
place ; important changes. The way that firm is de¬ 
veloping, and then 

Mrs. Barnado. Sixty- two. Yes. Will you remem¬ 
ber sixty-two? 

Mr. Barnado. Sixtv-two what? 

to 

Mrs. Barnado. Stitches. 

Mr. Barnado. Sixty-tu'o. It’s because one of the 
senior men has taken up a big post abroad and another 
of them is leaving—came in for money I believe, and is 
able to do nothing for the remainder of his life. This 
means a sort of general post in the office and big promo¬ 
tion for some of the staff. 

Mrs. Barnado. And vou think that Peter-? 

Mr. Barnado. We know that Peter is due for a rise, 
overdue. Now it will be a big one. not a step, a stride. 
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Mrs. Barnado. I’m sure I’m delighted to hear it. 
He and Maggie can get married at last. 

Mr. Barnado. Yes; goodness knows they’ve been 
waiting long enough. I must ask him to-night, about the 
promotion, I mean. Remind me, wdll you? 

Mrs. Barnado. Yes. What number did I ask you 
to remember? 

Mr. Barnado. What? 

Mrs. Barnado. What number did I ask you to re¬ 
member? 

Mr. Barnado. Sixty-two. 

Mrs. Barnado. Thanks. Sixty-two from eighty- 
four .... and then divided by three . . . that’s about 
eleven. . , . Thanks. Now you can begin. 

Mr. Barnado. It’s chapter thirty-nine, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Barnado. I don’t know. I never know them by 
chapters. But the last thing that happened was David 
s<*eing Steerforth lying asleep. “ Never more, never, 
never more.” I remember that. 

Mr. Barnado. That’s right. That’s the end of 
twenty-nine; it's chapter thirty now. It’s called ”A 

Loss. ” 

Mrs. Barnado A lot? A lot of what? 

Mr. Barnado. Not ” a lot.” ” A Loss.”’ 


Mrs. Barnado. Oh. Nine, did I say? 
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Mr. Barxado. Nine what? 

Mrs. Barnado. Stitches off. 

Mr. Barnado. Oh. yes. 

Mrs. Barnado. Thanks. Do begin now. 

Mr. Barnado {readintj). I got dov\Ti to Yarmouth 
in the evening and wont to the inn. I knew that Pegotty‘s 
spare room—my room—was likely to have occupation 
enough in a little while if that great Visitor, before whose 
presence ail the living must give place, were not already 
in the house; so I betook myself to the inn, and dined 
there, and engaged my bed. 

{Enter Mary.) 

Mary. Oh, where are Peter and Maggie? 

Mrs. Barnado. In the next room, I think. W’hy ? 

Mary. It doesn’t matter, as long as they haven’t gone 
out. 

Mrs. B.vrnado. Why shouldn’t they go out? 

Mary. This is Tuesday evening, 

Mrs. Barnado. Is it? 

Mu. Barnado. Yes, this is Tuesday. Because at the 
ollice everv Tuesdav morning- 

Maiiy. You surely know that every Tuesday evening 
I have people in? 

Mr.s. 1^>arnado. Oh vcs. of course. Is that why 

% 

you’re so smart? 
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Mary. If you like to call it so. 

Mrs. Barnado. They’ll come in here, I suppose. 

Mary. You know what the usual arrangement is. 

IMrs. Barnado. Jack, we re going to be in the way 
here. Mary and Maggie are having people in. We’d 
better go upstairs. 

Mary, There's no reason on earth why you should 
stir. 

Mrs. Barnado. Ah, no—your friends- 

Mr. Barnado. Oh, for goodness* sake let’s go before 
they come. 

Mrs. Barnado. Who is coming? 

Mary. The usual, I suppose. The Wallaces, the 
Devoys, Charlie, Hermione, Tom Hughes. 

Mrs. Barnado. I think we’ll be better in our 
own room. Jack will go up and turn on the fire. I’ll 
have tea with you, and then I’ll slip away. You see 
I’m in the middle of the most complicated knitting—it 
means counting and counting—and I couldn't do that 
while you're all talking, and then we’ve just started 
chapter thirty. 

JIauy. Well, please yourselves. Only don’t think 
I’m turning you out. 

Mrs. Barnado. We’d rather go, dear. It’s called “A 
Xioss. ” 


Mary. What is? 
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Mrs. Barnado. The chapter. 

Mary. How you can go on with that duJl stuff! 

Mrs. Barnado. Oh. 1 thought the shade rather 
pretty. 

Mary. I don’t mean that. Dickens. 

Mr. Barnado. *'David Copperfield” is one of the 
greatest- 

Mary. Yes, I know it is. But for all that it’s old, 
old, old. Dull, second-rate, sentimental philosophy. 

Mrs. Barnado. Peter reads Dickens sometimes and 
likes him. 

Mary. He would. 

Mr. Barnado. That reminds me. I was just telling 
your mother, Mary, that Peter is likely to get big pro¬ 
motion—at once. 

Mrs. Barnado. Y"es. Y’our father says it will be 
something really big. They’ll be able to get married 
now. 

Mary. That’s a great pity. 

Mrs, Barnado. Mary! A pity? What on earth do 
you mean? 

Mary. How Maggie can! 

Mr. Barnado. Tastes differ fortunately. 

Mary. They certainly do. But he’s such a simple¬ 
ton, such a ninny. 
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Mrs. Barnado. Maggie's very fond of him. ^ 

Mary. Maggie’s a fool. I could understand if it was 
Charlie, he’s jolly anyway, or Tom Hughes. Now, 
there’s a man! Direct, hard as nails, no nonsense, and 
yet, no swank. Armed, literally armed, always. 

Mrs. Barnado. No! 

Mr. Barnado. Whatever for? 

Mary. Ever\'thing. Any eventuality that might 
arise. Goodness knows you’d need to be armed now-a- 
days. He got into the habit when he was fighting, says 
he wouldn’t feel dressed now without his automatic. 

Mr. Barnado. Stupid. Nonsense. 

Mrs. Barnado. Well, well. It’s a queer world. It’s 
not like poor David Copperfield; is it, Jack? 

Mary. It certainly is not. Copperfield! Another 
ninny. I’ll go and stir them up. 

{She goes into the other room.) 

Mr. Barnado. I don’t like the w'ay Mary talks 
about her sister and about Peter. He’s a quiet, nice 
boy. 

Mrs. Barnado. Of course, Peter’s not her sort. 

Mr. Barnado. Well, the man she chose wasn’t her 
sort, cither. She needn’t be so cock-sure. Does she 
ever hear? 

Mrs. Barnado. From Walter? 
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Mr. Barnado. Yes. 

Mrs. Barnado. Never. I mean not since that time 
three years ago. It doesn’t worrj’ her. She says he’s 
doing all right in his bank, and he’s very fond of the 
child. 

Mr. Barnado. Well, I must say ! T suppose I should 
be used to it by this time, but I’in not. Dropping a 
husband imd a child like that, like—like yesterday’s 
newspaper, just because you’re bore<l with it, you've read 
the news. There‘d have been some excuse if there had 
been another man. 

Mrs. H.\rnad(j. Thank goodness there w'asn't 

Mr. Baunado. Damn it, Fanny, it would have show'n 
she was made of tlesh and blood. 

Mrs. Barxado. She was always ambitious. 

Mr. Har.s'ado. Then why did she marry a banker? 

(.4 knoch in the diatance.) 

Mrs. B.^rnado. Here’s the tir.st of them, I suppose. 
Come Jack. Don’t forget the book. (.4s she goes io 
the dtior.) Oh, my spectacles. They’re on the table by 
my chair—or maybe they’re in the cliiiir. . . . Oh, no» 
I have them after all. 

[Marg cotnes in.) 

Mary. Tliat’s only the postman, mother. Don’t you 
know his knock b\ this time'^ 

i 
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Mrs. Barnado. Well, as we're up, we may as well go. 
I’ll call you when tea is ready. 

{She and Mr. Bamado go out. Peter and Maggie 
come in just after they have gone.) 

Mary. Isn t it extraordinary how they’d rather creep 
up to their bedroom and sit by an electric fire mousing 
-over Dickens and knitting than stay down here and 
Jisten to real live talk? 

Peter. I like their sort of detachment from us. They 
don't impinge, we don't impinge, do we? 

Mary. Impinge? I should rather think not. But we 
should. They don’t seem to be aware of the things 
that are happening, of what we are thinking and doing, of 
what the world is doing. 

Peter. Does it matter? 

Mary. I hate stagnation. 

Maggie. Are wc going ahead? 

IVIarv. We’re not stagnating anyway. We may be 
only going round <md round. You see if w'e don’t revolve 
to-night once Tom Hughes comes. 

Maggie. Tom Hughes? Yes, he’s direct. ... I 
hate stagnation too, but I don’t want just to go round 
and round. 

IMary. Peter, though you’d never think it, is going 
ahead. 


Maggie. Peter? 
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Mary. Yes, Peter. Ask him. Father says so. 
Maggie. Peter, what is it? 

Peter. I can’t imagine. 

Mary. Promotion; big promotion. 

Peter. Oh. that! 


Mary. Well, isn’t that progress? 

Peter. In a sense, an uncomfortable sense. 

Maggie, lint what is it? What do you mean? Why 
didn’t you tell me, Peter? 

Peter. Oh, it’s nothing very much. Only that a 
couple of chaps have left the <jfVice. and there'll probably 
be a re-shuffle of posts. 

Mary. ]t & only that Peter will probably have about 
twice as much as he has now ; it’s otihj that he’ll be able 
to rnarrv vou at last, mv dear. 

Peter. You exaggerate fearfully. 

M.ary. Oh. is your marriage an exaggeration? 

Peter. No, of course not. liut the tloublo salary, the 
big promotion. 

Maggie. Do you think there will be a crowd to-night? 


Mary. Probably later on, not early. 

Maggie. 1 suppose moilur knusvs al^oub those cakes 
wc bought? 
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Mary, Thanks, my dear. A nod is as good as a wink. 
I’li go. Give him a sound rating. I know he deserves it. 

(She goes out.) 

Peter. How I do manage to rub her up I 

Maggie. And she you. 

Peter. Yes, we’re absolutely incompat. Well, begin, 
rate me. 

Maggie. No, I won't. But I want to hear all about 
this promotion, if there is anything to hear. Is there 
anything in it, or is it one of Mar 3 '’s mid notions? 

Peter. As far as the facts go, she’s right. The men 
are going. 

MATfOiB. That means promotion? 

Petek. For some of us. 

I\[A(iOlE. For you? 

Peter. I don’t know. It depends. 

Maggie. But your promotion is overdue. When you 
stood aside last year in favour of that Smith man who 
was four months your junior, weren’t y'Ou promised the 
first possible chance? 

Peter. Yes. 

Maggie. And this is the first possible chance—and a 
big one. Whj-, the thing is a certainty. 

Peter. No, no. Nothing is a certainty in our office. 
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I mean there's an awful lot of personality about everything 
that is done and- ^ 

• % 4^'^/t ^ A - • > 

Magoie . Exactly. Could anything have been more 
personal than vour letting Siiiith— asJiitig that Smith 
should be promoted over your head just because he had a 
wife and child and you hadn't? Could anything have 
been more personal than Mr. Chine saying to you that he 
wouldn’t forget it to you w hen the next vacancy occuned? 

Peter. Vcs, in that way, of course .... 

Maggie. This time it will be your turn to pass, over 
their heads, two or three t)f them. I know it, 1 feel it. 

Peter. No, no. 

Maggie. You can’t stop yourself, rny dear. It will 
turn out that j'our quixotic conduct last year was an 
amazingly good investuieiit. It cciines back to you—to 
us—heavy with interest and bonuses and all the things 
lucky investments bring. 

Peter. Will people look at it like that—what I did 
for Smith? 

Maggie. What does it matter how thev look at it? 

% 

You’ll have it. the big rise. You’ll have me—if you’re 

not above me bv that time. 

% 

Petek. It’s hateful, it’s horrible. 

Maguik. 'J’he rise? Me? 

Petek. This pushing j>ast, this shoving, hustling. 

Maggie. Much vovi hustle! 
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Peter. More than you think. All my life. At school 
aminations—having to beat someone or else be 
beaten. Peter Brandon, seventy-two per cent., Jim 
Clarke, seventy. Clarke’s father would have sent him to 
college if he had come out top; now he’s in a drapery 
store. And then in the office it’s just the same—strain¬ 
ing, sho'^'ing. sucking up—oh, ever so quietly of course, 
w'e’re always perfect little gentlemen. 

Maggie. Yes. ... I was having tea in town yester¬ 
day at that place opposite the tram terminus—you know. 
It was just at your hour for going home. I saw you let 
four trams start. 

Peter. I? 

Maggie. You wouldn’t take your place in the queue— 
you did the first time, then when you saw the tram 
couldn t take all the people who were waiting you slipped 
out ;md stood aside. I suppose you think that’s noble, 
quixotic. I think it's rather silly. 

Peter. It s neither quixotic nor silly, it’s just conceit. 

I can’t bear standing behind anybody. 

Maggie. That’s not true, and it’s rather stupid of 

you to think that I’ll believe you. Peter, I felt 

almost scared as I watched you yesterday. 

Petek. Scared, Maggie? 

Maggie. Whnt's going to happen when w’e murry? 

Peter. About? 

Maggie. Everything. We have got to fight for our 
place; there’s no use in pretending we haven’t. 
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Peter. I‘ni not much of u fighter, Maggie. 

Maggie. You won't even take your jilace in the queue? 

Peter. I won’tjpush. 

Maggie. Why? 

Peter. I can't. I—I almost physically can’t. 

Maggie. Oh, I hate vour meekness. 

Peter. The meek shall inherit the earth! 

Maggie. Shull they, iudooJ! What inheritance do 
you think you’ll got? Why. you’d expire of emharrass- 
ment if they raised your salary by a shilling a week. But 
I want the earth, Peter. I want it for you, for myself, 
for our children. 

Peter. I’ll never be able to give vou anything worth 
counting. I nu-an even if I did pub'll and struggle. What’s 
the biggest thing before me? Partner in the 6rni. 

Maggie. Anything’s before you. Partner in the 
world ! 

Peter. Optimist! 

Maggie. 1 uican it. Only we’ve got to fight and beat 
people and i)ass people. T want everything you can get 
t- forme—aiul then a little bit more. 

Peter. At the rnoirumt, how much more? 

^ Maggie. Thirty shilliug^ a week more. I can't inaiTy 

you on less. 

Peter, Thirty pieces of ... . And thev called it 
• the Potter’s Field. 
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Maggie. What potter^s field? 

{Mary and Charlie come in.) 

Mary. Here's Charlie, and I thought that Peter had 
probably had about as much from you as he could stand. 

Charlie. Hallo, Maggie. 

Maggie. Well, any news? 

Charlie. Backed a winner yesterday and bought six 
new records. 

Maggie. Good ones? 

Charlie. Beauts. There’s a two-step that will 
make you just want to pass away. You've got to come 
round on Friday night and try it; now you must, it’s 
my only night this week. I’m dtincing every other night. 

Maggie. I’m dancing myself that night. Leech’s. 
Fancy dress. 

C/HAULiB. Oh, hell. ‘Scuse. Come before, come at 
nine, come at eight, come at seven. Get yourself into 
tune for the Leech’s. There’ll be nothing there to touch 
my two-step. 

Maggie. Maybe I will; you can ring me up and re¬ 
mind me. 

Charlie. Good. Are you going to Leech’s, Mary? 

Mary. I’m not sure. If there's nothing better- 

What in the world could be better than 


Charlie. 
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dancing at Leech's? Why have they given up asking 
me? Anyway, corae too, come with Maggie. 

Mary. I’ll see. 

{Tom Hughes comes in.) 

Tom. (rood-ovcning. {General greetings.) 

Mary. I don’t think you've been here before, have 
you ? 

Tom. No. What is it? Do you mind my asking? I 
mean what do we do, dance or what? 

Mary. You can dance if you like. We generally don’t 
—on Tuesdays. People just drop in and we have tea 
and talk. 

Tom. Oh. 

Mary. Not active enough for you? 

Tom. Nut at all. Great fun, I’m sure. 

Maggie. Is it true, Mr. Hughes, that you always 
carry a revolver— a loaded revolver? 

Tom. Search me. 

Maggie. No, but really? 

'1V>M. Heaily no. At this moment 1 don’t carry even 
-a fountain pen. 

Maggie. Oh. 

Tom. You seem disappointe<l. Do you want me to do 
some shooting? 
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Mary. I’m very disappointed. I was told you were 
always armed. I’ve been telling everyone that you are. 

Tom. Xeep on telling. It’s a jolly good reputation to 
have these times. 

Charlie. Oh, your reputation doesn't need bolstering 
up. After all you’ve done. 

Tom. All the poor beggars I’ve done in? 

Charlie. Yes, and everything else. It’s people like 
Peter and I who should go armed. 

Peter, Do you ever think of them, the people you’ve 
done in ” ? 

loM. {tnoclc-drantaiicalhf). Do their faces rise 
before me in the night, reproaching me, cursing me? 
Never, never, never. 

Peter. Oh. 

Tom. Sorry. I am a disappointment all round. 

Mary. Y'ou rather are, you know. 

Tom. But I m not quite defenceless. I have my fists. 
Can’t leave them behind. 

Charlie. And your boxing? 

« 

Tom. Only fair. I didn’t start young enough. 

Charlie. Peter and I used to box once, ages ago. 
Maggie. Peter box? I never heard that. 

Mary. The best thing I’ve ever heard of you, Peter, 
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Peter. Oh, it wasn’t much. 

Charlie. You were a joll> sight a better boxer than I 
was, though I didn’t know it for ages. 

Maggie. Why? 

Charlie. He used to let me off easy. 

Peter. I didn’t. C'hnrlie. 

Charlie. Oh. indeed, you did. 

Tom. 1 can’t understand letting a chap off. I’d always 
tight to win. 

Mary. Any man woutl. 

Maggie. Do you ever box now? 

Peter. No. 

Tom. Every cdiap ought to be able to box, and every 
chap ought to be able to drive a car—just for the sake 
of public safety. 

Mary. I agree. Maggie and I went to see that big 
fight. It wasn’t a bit horrible. We enjoyed every 
ininute of it. 

Maggie. Not evcrif minute. 

Mary. I did, and you %vill next time. We’re in the 
iron age—or is it the stone age?—action, strength, brute 
force. It began with the suffragettes, bless them, smash¬ 
ing their way through to the franchise. Then the war—• 
bless it—carried on that spirit. The mollycoddles 
thought it would die as the remembrance of the war 
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faded; it might have died if the remembrance of the war 
hadn t faded, but thank goodness society is getting every 
year harder stone and harder iron, the spirit of_ 

Maggie. Is this a speech, Mary? 

Mary. Sorry, everyone. 

Tom. Don t stop, Mrs. Chambers. It’s interesting, 
and it s jolly true. I m on the side of the gun-men 
every time. You’ve got to hold up the world, tickle its 
rib.s if \’Ou want to get anything for yourself now-a-days. 

Maggie. Yes, haven't you? 

{Mt 8. Bamado comes in.) 

Mrs. Baunado. Bear, dear. Is this all there are of 
you? Good-evening, Charlie. 

Charlie. Good-evening, Mrs. Bamado. 

Mary. Mother, this is Mr. Hughes. 

jMiis. B.min.adu {shaking hands). Oh, the man who 
doesn't think he’s dressed if he hasn’t got his pistol? 

Tom. No. no. Harmless as a child. 

Mrs. Bauxado. I’m sure I’m glad to hear it. Well, 
your father and I were going to have our tea now on 
account of so much reading and knitting to be got 
through you know, but if you’d all rather wait? 

Mary. I think we might as w'cll go now. Anyone 
who comes later will probably have had tea. What do 
you all say? 
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{Chorus of assent.) 

Mrs. Barnado. Gome along then. 

{AH go out except Maggie and Peter.) 

Peter. Just a moment, Maggie. 

Maggie. Yes? 

Peter. I want to explain about the rise. 

Maggie. Yes? 

Peter. It will be mean—if it comes—passing three 
other people. 

Maggie. Oh you do know it is as definite qs that? 

Peter. I know that that is what is in Glunc’s mind. 

Maggie. I think he has got a nice mind. 

Peter. I can’t try for a thing like that, I mean I 
can’t pull strings, use influence. 

Maggie. Oh. 

Peter. You see, of course, that I can’t. 

Maggie. But you’ll lake it if it’s offered to you? 
Peter. Yes. 

Maggie. That's a little cowardly, isn’t it? 

Peter. I’m quite sure it is. 

AIaggie. Whv do vou do it? 
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Peter. Because I love you, and want to marry you. 

Maggie. I see. If I wasn’t here you’d refuse? 

Petek. I can’t imagine you not being here or my 
wanting anything if you w'eren’t. 

IVIaogib, You may have to use your imagination. 

Peter. What do you mean? 

Maggie. I’m attracted by Tom Hughes. 

Peter. Yes? Well? 

Maggie. I’m telling you now. I want to give you a 
chance. 

Peter. To do what? 

Maggie. To keep me. 

Peter. How can I keep you? 

Maggie. How does any man keep the girl he loves 
from the other fellow? 

Peter. I don't laiow. Docs anvone know? 

Maggie. I expect Tom Hughes knows. 

Peter. Do you suggest I should ask him? 

Maggie. I suggest you should do something. 

Peter. In another minute you’ll be saying to me. 
Be ii man ! 

Maggie. It’s not a bad thing to be. 

Peter. I can only be myself. 
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Maggie. I love you, Peter, Keep me in spite of my- 
eelf. 

Peter. I shall never try to do that. 

Maggie. Ah, you’re not flesh nnd blood. Is there 
blood in your veins? I don't believe there is. 

Peter. Stone-age I 

Maggie. “No. Twentieth centurj’. Don’t mock. I’m 
in earnest. I’ve warned you. Come to tea. 

{They go out.) 





I 








SCENE II 

Scene : A room at the Brandon’s. The Friday even- 
ing after the first scene. Peter is sitting by the fire, a 
glass on the floor beside him; he is very slightly drunk, 
Charlie in the background is doing something to a gramo¬ 
phone. 

Charlie. Damn the thing! 

Peter. What’s wrong? No, don’t tell me, I wouldn’t 
understand, and I don’t really want to know. 

Charlie, Of all nights for it to turn sulky, with 
Maggie due any minute now. 

Peter, What matter? Maggie won’t mind. 

Charlie. Maggie’s just the one who will mind, let me 
tell you that. Ah . . . that’s more like it. 

{Peter crosses the room to re-fill his glass.) 

Charlie. Mother’s sure to look in. 

Peter. Well? 

Charlie. For goodness sake put away that glass. 

Peter, Why ? 

Charlie. She doesn't like it; and what’s the use of 
the beastly stuff anyway? 
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Pbtbr. knowH I drink. I’ve never disguised the 

fact. 

CuARLiE. You needn’t brag about it; you needn’t 
flourish it under her nose. She won’t stay more than a 
minute or two; what good will it do her to see it? Only 
make her feel iiiiserablo about you, and that you’re going 
to the dogs, and all that. 

Peter. What an orator you are ! Do you really think 
I am? 

Charlie. What? Are you really what? 

Peter. Going to the dogs and all that. By the way, 
what does “ all that ” mean? 

Charlie. Oh, shut up. 

Peter. With pleasure. 

(He jfoura out a drink anil‘ goes back i\j ifie fire. 
Before he has sat down his niotticr comes in. JMrs. 

Brandon is very deaf, and the brothers speak loudly to 
her.) 


Peter. \ou enter at the psychological iiioment, my 
dear riiother. Here s to you, your very good health. 
(He drinks.) 


Mrs. Brandon. My dear, I wish you wouldn’t. 


Peter. 
did. I’m 
and I’ve 
got to “ 


Oh, no, you don’t. It 1 didn't vou’d wish I 
such damnetl bad company when I’m sober, 
got to be very bright and alive to-night. I’ve 
look nipp\.'’ isn't that the expresshjii ? You 
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see Maggie is coming in on her way to a fancy-dress 
dance, and Charlie has some too too wonderful new 
records, and they’re going to dance, and I've got to see 
that they keep time and don't hug each other too tight. 
I m M.C., mother, and if you’re waking call me early. 

Mrs. Braxdon. AVhat is he saying? I can’t quite 
make it out. 


CUARLIE. He's talking nonsense, he's codding, he’s 
pretending he's drunk. Hon't mind him. He's had 
about two fingers of whiskey, that’s all. 

Pi-.TEit. \es, 1 in not even drunk. Charlie’s right, as 
usual. Pah, how J hate the filthy stuff. {He empties 
his ijlass into the coal-scuttlc.) 


Mr. Brandon. Oh, my dear, why arc you pouring it 
away.’ If you don't like it, why do you drink it? 

Peter. To forget—or to remember—I’m not sure 
which. That's the b<’st of alcohol, you pays your money 
and you takes your cliuice. “ And if thou wilt—remem¬ 
ber. And it thou wiit—forget." Cliristina Jlossetti, a sadly 
neglected poet, but. ladies and gentlemen, her day will 
caiioe. la-l us dnnl< to il. /;</■ ! Oh. 1 forgot, I’ve 

nothing to drink. Poor Christina ! {He drops the glass.) 

Mrs. Brandon (gathering up the pieces). Bear, 
dear. 


Charlie (m a low voice). For God’s sake behave your- 
•s<.df. You’re nut a bit funny. 

Mrs. Bra.vuon (i-o Charlie). Who is Christina? I 
tliougiii >ou told me you only expected ^laggie. 
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Petefi. Christina is dead. 

Mrs. Brandox. Oh. 

Charlie. Maggie is coming in, but only for ten 
minutes or so, on her way to the Leech’s, just to try 
some new records I liave. You needn’t bother about 
her; she won’t want tea or anything. 

Mrs. Bran'dox. You’re quite sure? 

Charlie. Certain. 

Mrs. Brandon. I thoiight of ^oing to bed very soon. 
My cars arc so huzzy to-night, I hear mdses all the time. 

Charlie {kissintj in r). Poor ohl mother. 

Mrs. Hra.ndon. 1 won't say good-night now. I' ll 
come in ajctin on my \Miy up. If Maggie wants me, I’ll 
be in the drawing-room. 

CiivULiE. Right. I’ll lull her. 


{Mrs. Briindon tjocs oub.) 

Peter. Buzz, huzz, buzz, buzz. 1 w^'iidor what the 
poor ohl darling does hiair. Sounds nmst come from 
soHiesvhere. Suppose it's Mars or a thousand penpU.* all 
talking together in t.'iiina or the bells of the drowned 
Atlantis. Oh, God, what am I saving? 

Charlie, liot. What’s the matter with you anv- 
wav ? 


Peter. What does “ anvway 
Charlie. Oh. shut up. 


« k 


moan ? 
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Peter. What a limited vocabulary you have “ Shut 
up,” “anyway,” “all that.” “ rot, ”_aomething 

rotten in the .state of-.” I wish everything 

didu t suggest something else to me. Associa¬ 
tions. quotations. Why was I e.ver taught anything? 
What dead men said, what dead men thought? Why 
am I always fingering dead men’s clothes, running my 
hands through dead men’s pockets? Wouldn’t it be pos¬ 
sible to bring up a child to be quite individual, to stand 
alone, dependent on no one for opinions or place or power 
or words or thoughts—and no one dependent on us. To 

leave father and mother and wife and-oh. quota- 

tions a^ain. 


CCARLIE. Nice sentiments I must say from a man 
who is just going to got married. 

Peter. Yes. aren’t they ? When are you going to get 
married ? 


CnAHHE. When I'm twenty-eight. 

Peter. To-? 

Charlie. I haven’t the faintest idea. 

Peter. God! And you know exactly the rent of the 
house you’ll live in and its taxes, and you’ll have three 
children, two boys and a girl, and thirty-two years after 
you marry you’ll retire on a pension, that will be just the 
year after your eldest son marries, for he’ll many at 
twenty-eight, and his first child will just have been 
boin. for he 11 have two hoys and a girl, and they and 
he and you and-ah. what n ring o’ roses! 
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Charlie. Well, even supposing it did happen, what’s 
wrong with it? I like to see my way. 

Peter. So do I, so do I, if only there was any way to 
see. “ I am the Way, the Truth and the I-.ife.'‘ Quo¬ 
tations again. But suppose that, after all. it happened 
to be true. 

Charlie. What? 

Peter. Christ. 

Charlie. I wish you’d say " damn,” the other’s 
blasphemous. 

Peter. Dear child, it was a statement of fact, not a 
cuss word. 

Charlie {coming to hi/n). I..ook here, what’s the 
matter with you? 

Peter. Nothing. 

Charlie. Nothing ? 

Peter. I'm sick. 

Charlie. Sick? Ill? 

Peter. No, just sick. 

Cii.uiLiE \Vh:.t of. or v.hat with ? Me. .Mageie, 
yourself? 

Petei.. J <lon t know. If I knew I wouldn’t he .sick. 
Ah, enter the senorita ! 


{Maggie comes in dressed 


ifi Span ish cost u me.) 
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iPETER. Buenas tioches, senTiia. 

Charlie. Hallo, Maggie. Mary coming? 

Maggie. Good-evening. No. Mary is going to a poli¬ 
tical meeting, and has cut the dance. I'm late, and I 
can't stay long. 

Charlie. I’m delighted you’ve come. Peter's under 
the weather, and talking the most fearful rot, 

Maggie. Is he? 


Charlie. And the gramophone went dicky, but I have 
fixed it now more or less. Let's see—what's the record 
on it } Oh, yes, a fox-trot, not the really peerless two- 
step I promised you, but quite a jolly fox-trot, we’ll have 

it first unless, dressed like that, you insist on nothing 
less than a tango? 

Maggie. I insist on nothing. 

Charlie. May I say that you look awfully jolly in that 
rig? Doesn’t she, Peter? 


PjiriCR ini)i loiihinij at hci‘). Perilfic. 
right word ? 


Isn't that the 


Maggie. I was wrong, I do insist on something. On 
just five minutes without you. 

Charlie. Without me? That’s not very nice of you. 
Maggie. Sorry, but it’s true. 

Charlie. I warn you Peter's not in the mood for 
heart to hearts. 


jVI.agoie. I II risk that. . . . Please. 
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Charlie. Right-oh. But I won’t give you more than 
five minutes. 

Maggie. Probably even less will do. 

Charlie. Well, so-long, children. (He goes out.) 
Peter. Won’t you sit down? 

Maggie. No, thanks. 

Peter. That's because I didn’t get up when you came 
in. 

Maggie. Not at all. 

Peter. You are histrionic, Maggie. Tragedy does go 
with a black mantiiia. 

Maggie. Have vou been drinking ? 

Peter. A very little. 

Maggie. I’m sorrv. I wanted vou sober. 

Peter. I’m sure I’m sober enough. 

Maggie. I’ve something to tell vou. 

Peter. ** Speak, speak! " as the young man said to 
the ghost. . , . Well, whv don’t vou? 

Maggie. T c:in’t while you’re in this mood. 

Peter. What mood clo vou Wiuit? I have a large 

a-ssoriruent. the latest things. This one is going to be the 
craee this year. 
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Maggie (after a pause). I don’t love you any more I 

wish our engagement to cease. I am in love with Tom 
-tiugnes. 


Peter (after a long silence) 
completely sobered me. 


Thank you, that has 


Maggie. I want to bo honest with you, I’ve always 

tried to be. I was almost sure for some time that our 

engagement was a mistake. I felt that it—that I—was 

driving you to do things you didn't want to do. After I 

met Tom I was certain it was a mistake. I've been see- 

ing a good deal of him. I’ve been thinking a great deal 
of him. 


Peter. He’s m love with you. of course? 

Maggie. I hiivo no idea. He's calling for me here 
to-night; he insisted on it; I tried to stop him H-’s 
coming to the dance too. 

Peter. I’m sure you'll have a delightful evening. 
Maggie. Peter! 


Peter (getting up and moving away from her). What 
do you expect me to say? Will you please go away. 

Maggie. 1 want to say how sorry I arn. 

Peter (his back to her). Don’t. 

Maggie. It's for the best. I know it's for the best. 
You Ji see it is, sooner tb^m you think, 

Peter {tortured). Go away, go uwav. 


(Charlie and Torn come in.) 
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Cdaulie. Sorry for butting in so soon. Maggie, but 
Hughes insisted on pushing in. I said you were en¬ 
gaged, but I couldn’t stop him, and to-night he's really 
armed. 

Tom (m cowboy's costume). Yes, the genuine article 
to-night. This kit is genuine cowboy's kit, belonged to 
a pal of mine in the West. He was killed in a saloon 
ehoot-up. I can show you the hole in the shirt that the 
bullet made. 

Maggie. 1 don’t want to see. 

Peter. Dead men’s clothes. 

Tom. Yes, and jolly good clothes they are. Hullo, 
who’s singing? 


(1 cri/ jointly is heard a piano and an old woman’s thin 
^oice singing Garden of Sleep.") 


Charlie. It’s mother. Her head's aw-fully bad to¬ 
night. She’s Pinging to drown the queer noises she hears. 

Maggie. Poor thin<^. 


Charlie, ivs too damned melancholy. Come on. 

^ \ “ Cotne. Land- 

R>rd. un tUc jlrnving howl.") 

Maoo.e (holding out her or,ns to Peter). Please. 
{Meehan,calhj he takes her and they begir, to dartce.) 

Tom {to Charlie). Partner? 

Charlie. Pleasure. {They dance.) 
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Tom {after a moment^. General post I (He snatches 
Maggie from Peter, and dances with her. Peter site 
down by the fire.) 

CHARLIE. Come on, Peter. {Peter shakes his head, 
Charlie dances alone.) 

Maggie {after a -tnomenVs dancing). I'd like to go* 
back to my partner. 

Tom. I’m your partner. 

Maggie. I mean Peter. Please. 

Tom. Sorry. Impossible. 

Maggie. It's not. 

Tom. It is. {She yields, they dance, the music sud~ 
denhj stops.) 

Charlie. Damn. There's something wrong with the* 
winding spring. I can’t get it right. (He winds it up.) 
Got it this time, I think. (He doesn't siort the 7nusic.) 

Tom {to Peter). Sorry, old man. I’m afraid I’m a bit 
of a snatcher. I didn’t mean to spoil sport. 

Peter. It’s all right. 

Charlie. Peter's in the dumps to-night. What’s the 
matter with him, Maggie. If anyone knows, you should. 
{To Torn). They’re engaged, you know. 

Maggie. Don’t worry him, Charlie. 

Peter. We’re not engaged, Mr. Hughes. We were,, 
but .... but .... 
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CnAUME. Peter! 

Peter. It's all right. Don't fuss. 

Charlie. I will. Maggie, what does it mean? 

Maggie. We decided./decided—better to call 

it off. 

Peter. T can’t Ueej> anything—fight—push—it s im¬ 
possible. 

Charlie. An<l he's got the big rise; he hoard this 

afternoon; passed over the heads of throe men. Did he 

tell vou? 

% 

Maggie. No. 

c'li.ARLiE. You could be maiTied at once. Wouldn't 
that make a difference? 


Maggie. I don't think so. 

Charlie. He only wantetl it t<»r your snlvo. 

Maggie. It will bo a relief to him now to fool free to 
refuse it; to sl;>v ujr the rest of his life where he is; one 
step up the ladder, no more. 

Peter. Yes. tbore’ll be that satisfaction. 


Maggie. Coward. 

Peter. Yes. co%vard. 

Maggie. You really mean that you’ll refuse promo¬ 
tion ? 

Peter. There are as good reasons for refusing it ns for 
taking it. 
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Tom. Why it’s against all eommonsense. 

Maggie. It's against life. 

Peter {more vchcmeyit and excited tviih every speech). 
But if I don't want life at that price, if I say 
it's not worth it. that it's unbearable to climb a ladder 
every rung of which is a living man. 

Tom. There's room for all. 

Peter. There isn’t, there isn't. You’re blind, you’re 
mad if you think so. 

Tom. Well, competition, fighting—it's the law of life, 
and I don’t know that I'd have it different. 

Peter. I congratulate you on finding yourself in a 
world which so exactly suits you. 

Maggie. I congratulate you on caring for nothing 
enough to feel that you want to fight for it. 

Peter. ^ ou can t sting me into fighting for vou. You 

can take her, Mr. Hughes; she’s in love with you, she’s 

jours for the asking. That won’t please you because 

you hko to fight for everything; but I give her to you 

without a struggle. You needn't have tried to terrify 

me to-night by wearing that violent dress; I’m cowed. 

You needn’t liave stuck that gun in your belt. {He darts 

at him and snatches it from the belt. He holds it aloft 

like a crucifix.) The symbol of your faith—and Maggie’s] 

Nearer, my God, to Thee? Kiss it. (He thrusts'^it at 
her.) 

Tom. Look out. Don’t monJeey with it. For all I 
know it’s loaded. 
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Peter. Loaded? I should hope so. Of what use is 
an Impotent God? Even I, now thnt I have it in my 

hand, feel its terrific power. I—the meek one. 

of course, that's it! Do you remember, Maggie, my say¬ 
ing that the meek shall inherit the earth, and wondering 
how the devil they could if they were meek? Why, of 
course, it’s true, it’s all they can inherit—six feet of it— 
like this. {He shoots tiitnscJf.) 

(There is general confusion, exclamations. Peter has 
not fallen, he is leaning against the wall supported by 
Afa^^ie. The music doivnsiairs has stopped.) 

Mrs. Brandon (caZhn^ from a distance). Charlie I 
Charlie ! 

Charlie. Mother! Mv God. She’s heard, she’s 
coming. 

Maggie. She mustn’t. Keep her out. 

Tom. Don’t scare her. It may be nothing—I can’t 
make it out—wait till we K'now. (//r runs itt (he gra/iio- 
pfitntc und sUirts it). Dance, damn you. {He seizes 
Chtfrli 4 - ttiid iheij dnure. ^fnggie is supporting Peter.) 

Mrs. Brandon {opening the door). I thought I heard 
a shot, Charlie. 

Tom {shouting above the music). Motor tyre .1 ti>c 
street. (Lower to Maggie.) Don’t let her see. {Mcchani- 
c.allij Maggie su'ags her body to the music. Peter falls 
across her shoulder, she ^nanages to support him.) 

Mrs. Brandon. Motor, did you say? 
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Tom. Yes, burst tyre. 

Mrs. Brandon. Ah, my poor head. {She goes out,) 

{Maggie lets Peter slide to the ground and falls her- 
self, half fainf{}tg, info a chair. Tout stops the gramo¬ 
phone, and he and Charlie rush to Peter. They examine 
him, making little exclamations, giving directions to 
each other. Finally) - 

Tom. He’s done for. 

Charlie. No, no, it can’t be. 

Tom. I’ve seen it too often not to know. 

(’jfARLiE {callintf the tlead). Peter, Peter, Peter I 

Tom. Ssh. No use. {Charlie begins to cry violently). 
Pull yourself together. What’s in this bottle? Whiskey 

. . . . Take a nip.That’s bettor. . . Miss 

Barn ado ? 

Maggie I'm all riglit. {She gets up.) What are we 
going to do? Ah! {She almost screams.) 

Tom. What’s the matter? 

Maggie. Look! {She holds out her left arm, the 
fingers of her right hand.) Blood. His blood. And I 
told him he was bloodless. {She catches her breath in 
hard sobs.) 

Charlie (getting up). I’ll go to mother; she must be 
told. 

Tom. You’re not fit. Wait a few minutes. 
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Charlie. I’m all right; I’d rather go. 

Tom. I’ll go with you. I’ll phone for a doctor. 

Charlie. Maggie? 

Maggie. I’ll Slay. 

Tom. We’ll be back in a minute. 

{The men go to the door and open it. “ 'J'he Garden 
of Sleep ” i.s heard faintly. The men hang back.) 

Charlie. Oo<1, God, God! {They go out, having the 
door open.) 

{Maggie, left alone, goee near to Peter and looks very 
steadily at hitn. The song catches her aftenti07i, and 
she 8fa7id8 listening to it. It .'t7tddcnly grou's louder as 
tj a door had bten opC7icd. She is riveffed rrith apjoC’ 
hension. The song stops in the r7iiddle of a bar. The < 
in eo7nplele silence.) 

Maggie (S7i<h.Jr7ilif. vi'drnfly'\. No. no, no, it’n im¬ 
possible. {She puis her firigcrs to her car.'i, U7ai<‘hi7i f 
the door. She fakes them dowri again, the silcfiee is 
still ufibroken.) Say something. Peter! Say something, 
someone!. {She rushes to the graniojihone, switches it 
on, and runs out. The yratuophone dcclarca that to-night 
we'll merry merry be ... .) 

The Knd. 


Januarv-Fchrunrv. l92o. 
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The first production of The White Blackbird took 
place on October 12thy 1925, in the Abbey Theatre,, 
Dublin, with the following cast : 


Mrs. Naynoe 

Mr. Naynoe 

Molly 

Violet 

Tinker 

Bella 

William 

Connie 


Lina Doran 
Michael J. Dolan 
Ria Mooney 
Maeve McMorrough 
Arthur Shields 
Shelah Richards 
F. J. McCormick 
Eileen Crowe 


The first production of PORTRAIT took place on 
March 31st, 1925, in the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, with 
the following cast : 


Maggie Barnado 
Peter Brandon 
Mrs. Barnado 
Mr. Barnado 
Mrs. Chambers (Mary) 
Charlie Brandon 
Tom Hughes 
Mrs. Brandon 


Sara Allgood 
Arthur Shields 
Ma uree u Del a ii y 
Barry Fitzgerald 
Joan Sullivan 
Tony Quinn 
P. J. Carolan 
May Craig 


Both plays were produced by the Author. 
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Peter. She knows T drink. I’ve never disguised the 
fact. 


Charlie. You needn't brag about it; you needn't 
flourish it under her nose. She won't stay more than a 
minute or two; what good will it do her to see it? Only 
make her feel miserable about you. and that you’re going 
to the dogs, and all that. 

Peter. What an orator you are 1 Do you really think 
I arri ? 


Charlie. 


What? Are you really what? 


Peter. Going to the dogs and all that. By the way, 
what does " all that ” mean.'.* 

Charlie. Oh, shut up. 


Petek. With pleasure. 

(He pours out a drink and> goes back to the fire. 
Before he has sat doun his mother comes in. Mrs. 
Brandon is very deaf, and the brothers speak loudly to 
her.) 


Peter. You enter at the psychological inornent, my 
dear mother. Here’s to you, your very good health. 
(He drinks.) 

Mrs. Brandon. My dear, I wish you wouldn’t. 

Peteic. Gh, no, vou don't. li’ i didn’t vou’d wish I 

V 

did. J'm such damned bad cumpany when I’rn sober, 
and I’ve got to be very bright and alive to-night. I’ve 
got to “ look nipijv." isn’t that the expression? Vou 




II 
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see Maggie is coming in on her way to a fancy-dress 
dance, and Charlie has some too too wonderful new 
records, and they’re going to dance, and I’ve got to see 
that they keep time and don’t hug each other too tight. 
I’m M.C., mother, and if you're waking call me early. 

Mrs. Brandon. What is he saying? I can't quite 
make it out. 

Charlie. He’s talking nonsense, he’s codding, he’s 
pretending he's drunk. Don’t mind him. He’s had 
about two fingers of whiskey, that’s all. 

Peter. Yes, I’m not even drunk. Charlie’s right, as 
usual. Pah, how I hate the filthy stuff. {He empties 
Jiia glass into the coal-scuttle.) 

Mr. Brandon. Oh, my dear, why are you pouring it 
away? If you don't like it, why do you drink it? 

Peter. To forget—or to remember—I’m not sure 
which. That’s the best of alcohol, you pays your money 
and you takes your choice. “ And if thou wilt—remem¬ 
ber, And if thou wilt—forget.” Christina liossetti, a sadly 
neglected poet, but, ladies and gentlemen, her day will 
come. J^et us drink to it. Dcr Tagl Oh. I forgot, I’ve 
nothing to drink. Poor Christina! {He drops the glass.) 

Mrs. Brandon {gathering up the pieces). Dear, 
dear. 

Charlie {in a low voice). For God’s sake behave your¬ 
self. You’re not a bit funny. 

Mrs. Brandon {io Charlie). Who is Christina? I 
thought >ou told me you only expected Maggie. 
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Peter. Christina is dead. 

Mrs. Brandon. Oh. 

Charlie. Maggie is coming in, but only for ten 
minutes or so, on her way to the Leech’s, just to try 
some new records I have. You needn’t bother about 
her; she won’t want tea or anything. 

Mrs. Brandon. You’re quite sure? 

Charlie. Certain. 

Mrs. Brandon. I thought of going to bed very soon. 
My ears are so buzzy to-night, I hear noises all the time. 

Charlie {kissing her). Poor old mother. 

Mrs. Brandon. I won’t say good night now. I‘’ll 
come in again on my way up. If Maggie wants me. I’ll 
be in the dra\%’ing-room. 

Charlie. Bight. I’ll tell her. 

{Mrs. Brandon goes out.) 

Peter. Buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz. I wonder what the 
poor old darling does hear. Sounds must coine from 
somewhere. Suppose it’s Mars or a thousand people all 
talking together in China or the bells of the drowned 
Atlantis. Oh, God, what am I saying? 

Charlie. Hot. What’s the matter with you any- 
wav ? 

Peter. What does “ anyway ” mean? 

Charlie. Oh, shut up. 
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Peter. What a limited vocabulary you have. “ Shut 
up, anyway,* “ all that,** rot,**—something- 

rotten in the state of-. ** I wish everything 

didn’t suggest something else to me. Associa¬ 
tions, quotations. Why was I ever taught anything? 
What dead men said, what dead men thought? Why 
am I always fingering dead men’s clothes, running my 
hands through dead men’s pockets? Wouldn’t it be pos¬ 
sible to bring up a child to be quite individual, to stand 
alone, dependent on no one for opinions or place or power 
or words or thoughts—and no one dependent on us. To 
leave father and mother and wife and-oh, quota¬ 

tions again. 

Charlie. Nice sentiments I must say from a man 
who is just going to get married. 

Peter. Yes, aren’t they? When are you going to get 
married ? 

Charlie. When I’m twenty-eight. 

Peter. To-? 

Charlie. I haven’t the faintest idea. 

Peter. God! And you know exactly the rent of the 
house you’ll live in and its taxes, and you’ll have three 
children, two boys luad a girl, and thirty-two years after 
you marry you’ll retire on a pension, that will be just the 
year after your eldest son marries, for he’ll marry at 
twenty-eight, and his first child will just have been 
born, for he’ll have two boys and a girl, and they and 
he and you and-oh, what a ring o’ roses! 
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Charlie. Well, even supposing it did happen, what’s 
wrong with it? I like to see my way. 

Peter. So do I, so do I, if only there was any way to 
see. “ I am the Way, the Truth tind the Life.” Quo¬ 
tations again. But suppose that, after all, it happened 
to be true. 

Charlie. What? 

Peter. Christ. 

Charlie. I wish you’d say ” damn,” the other's 
blasphemous. 

Peter. Dear child, it was a statement of fact, not a 
cuss word. 

Charlie {^coming to him). Look here, what’s the 
matter with you ? 

Peter. Nothing. 

Charlie. Nothing? 

Peter. I'm sick. 

Charlie. Sick? Ill? 

Peter. No, just sick. 

Ch.vulie. What of, or what with? Me, ^Maggie, 
yourself? 

Peter. I don’t know. If I knew I wouldn't be sick. 
Ah, enter the senorita! 

{Maggie cornea in dressed in Spanish costume.) 
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Peter. Buenaa nochea , aenTita ^, 

Charlie. Hallo, Maggie. Mary coming? 

Maggie. Good-evening. No. Mary is going to a poli¬ 
tical meeting, and has cut the dance. I’m late, and I 
can’t stay long. 

Charlie. I’m delighted you’ve come. Peter’s under 
the weather, and talking the most fearful rot. 

Maggie. Is he? 

Charlie. And the gramophone went dicky, but I have 
fixed it now more or less. Let’s see—^what’s the record 
on it? Oh, yes, a fox-trot, not the really peerless two- 
step I promised you, but quite a jolly fox-trot, we’ll have 
it first unless, dressed like that, you insist on nothing 
less than a tango? 

Maggie. I insist on nothing. 

Charlie. May I say that you look awfully jolly in that 
rig? Doesn’t she, Peter? 

Peter {not ioolcing at her). Terrific. Isn’t that the 
right word? 

Maggie. I was wrong. I do insist on something. On 
just five minutes without you. 

Charlie. Without me? That’s not very nice of you. 

Maggie. Sorry, but it’s true. 

Charlie. I warn you Peter’s not in the mood for 
heart to hearts. 

Maggie. I’ll risk that. . . . Please. 
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Charlib. Rigbt-oh. But I won't give you more than 
five minutes. 

Maooib. Probably even less will do. 

Charlie. Well, so-long, children. (He goes out.) 
Peter. Won't you sit down? 

Maqoie. No, thanks. 

Peter. That’s because I didn’t get up when you came 
in. 

Maooib. Not at all. 

Peter. You are histrionic, Maggie. Tragedy does go 
with a black mantilia. 

Maogie. Have you been drinking? 

Peter. A very little. 

Maggie. I’m sorry. I wanted you sober. 

Peter. I’m sure I'm sober enough. 

Maggie. I’ve something to tell you. 

Peter. ” Speak, speak! " as the young man said to 
the ghost. . . . Well, why don’t you? 

Maggie. T can’t while you're in this mood. 

Peter. What mood do you want? I have a large 
assortment, the latest things. This one is going to be the 
craae this year. 
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Maggie {after a pause). I don’t love you any more. I 

wish our engagement to cease. I am in love with Tom 
Hughes. 

Peter {after a long silence). Thank you, that has 
completely sobered me. 

Maggie. I want to be honest with you. I’ve always 

tried to be. I was almost sure for some time that our 

engagement was a mistake. I felt that it—that I—was 

driving you to do things you didn’t want to do. After I 

met Tom I was certain it was a mistake. I’ve been see- 

^ good deal of him. I’ve been thinking a great deal 
of him. 

Peter. He’s in love wath you, of course? 

Maggie. I have no idea. He’s calling for me here 
to-night; he insisted on it; I tried to stop him. He’s 
coming to the dance too. 

Peter. I’m sure you’ll have a delightful evening. 
Maggie. Peter! 

Peter (getting up and moving away from her). What 
do you expect me to say? Will you please go away, 

M.aggie, I want to say how sorry I am 
Peter (his back to her). Don't. 

Maggie. It’s for the best. I know it’s for the best. 
You’ll see it is, sooner than you think. 

Peter (tortured). Go away, go away. 

(Charlie and Tom come in.) 
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Charlie. Sorry for butting in bo soon, Maggie, but 
Hughes insisted on pushing in. I said you were en¬ 
gaged, but I couldn’t stop him, and to-night he's really 
armed. 

Tom (m cowhoy*8 cosiumc). Yes, the genuine article 
to-night. This kit is genuine cowboy's kit, belonged to 
a pal of mine in the West. He was killed in a saloon 
shoot-up. I can show you the hole in the shirt that the 
bullet made. 

Maggie. I don’t want to see. 

Peter. Dead men’s clothes. 

Tom. Yes, and jolly good clothes they are. Hallo, 
who’s singing? 

{Very faintly is heard a piano and an old woman's thin 
^)oice singing **A Garden of Sleep.”) 

Charlie. It’s mother. Her head’s awfully bad to¬ 
night. She’s singing to drown the queer noises she hears. 

Maggie. Poor thing. 

Charlie. It’s too damned melancholy. Come on, 

lets dance. (He starts i'he gramophone. “ Come, I.,a7id~ 
^ord, fill the flowing bowl.”) 

Maggie {holding out her arms to Peter). Please. 
^(Mechanically he takes her and they begin to dance.) 

loM {to Charlie). Partner? 

Charlie. Pleasure. {They dance.) 
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Tom (after a moment^. General post I (He snatches 
Maggie from Peter, and dances with her. Peter site 
down by the fire.) 

CHARLIE. Come on, Peter. (Peter shakes his head^ 
Charlie dances alone.) 

Maggie (after a moment's dancing). I*d like to go- 
back to my partner. 

Tom. I’m your partner. 

Maggie. I mean Peter. Please. 

Tom. Sorry. Impossible. 

Maggie. It’s not. 

Tom. It is. (She yields, they dance, the music sud¬ 
denly stops.) 

Charlie. Damn. There’s something wrong with the- 
winding spring. I can't get it right. (He winds it up.) 
Got it this time, I think. (He doesn't start the music.) 

Tom (to Peter). Sorry, old man-. I’m afraid I’m a bit 
of a snatcher. I didn’t mean to spoil sport. 

Peter. It's all right. 

Charlie. Peter’s in the dumps to-night. What’s the 
matter with him, Maggie. If anyone knows, you should. 
(To Tom). They’re engaged, you know. 

Maggie. Don’t worry him, Charlie. 

Peter. We’re not engaged, Mr. Hughes. We were,, 
but .... but .... 
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Charlie. Peter! 

Peter. It’s all right. Don’t fuss. 

Charlie. I will. Maggie, what does it mean? 

Maggie. We decided. I decided—better to call 

it off. 

Peter. I can’t keep anything—fight—push—it’s im¬ 
possible. 

Charlie. And he's got the big rise; he heard this 
afternoon; passed over the heads of three men. Did he 
tell you? 

Maggie. No. 

Charlie. You could be married at once. Wouldn’t 
that make a difference? 

Maggie. I don’t think so. 

Charlie. He only wanted it for vour sake. 

• » 

Maggie. It will be a relief to him now to feel free to 
refuse it; to stay for the rest of his life where ho is; one 
step up the ladder, no more. 

Peter. Yes, there’ll be that satisfaction. 

Maggie. Coward. 

Peter. Yes. coward. 

Maggie. You really mean that vou’ll refuse promo¬ 
tion ? 

Peter. There are as good reasons for refusing it as for 
taking it. 
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loM. Why it’s against all commonsense. 

Maggie. It’s against life. 

Peter (more vehement and excited with every speech). 
But if I don’t want life at that price, if I say 
it 8 not worth it, that it’s unbearable to climb a ladder 
every rung of which is a living man, 

Tom. There’s room for all. 

Peter, I here isn t, there isn’t. You’re blind, you’re 
mad if you think so. 

Tom. Well, competition, fighting—it’s the law of life, 
and I don’t know that I’d have it different. 

Peter. I congratulate j^ou on finding yourself in a 
world which so exactly suits you. 

Maggie. I congratulate you on caring for nothing 
enough to feel that you want to fight for it. 

Peter. \ ou can t sting me into fighting for you. You 

can take her, Air. Hughes; she’s in love with you, she’s 

yours for the asking. That won’t please you because 

you hke to fight for everything; but I give her to you 

without a struggle. You needn't have tried to terrify 

me to-night by wearing that violent dress; I’m cowed. 

You needn’t have stuck that gun in your belt. {He darts 

at him and snatches it from the belt. He holds it aloft 

like a cn/c*7ix.) The symbol of your faith—and Maggie’s 1 

Nearer, my God. to Thee I Kiss it. (He thrusts it at 
her.) 

Tom. Look out. Don’t monkey with it. For all I 
know it’s loaded. 
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Peter. Loaded? I should hope so. Of what use is 
an impotent God? Even I, now that I have it in my 

hand, feel its terrific power. I—the meek one. 

of course, that’s it! Do you remember, Maggie, my say¬ 
ing that the meek shall inherit the earth, and wondering 
how the devil they could if they were meek? Why, of 
course, it’s true, it’s all they can inherit—six feet of it— 
like this. {He shoots himself.) 

{There is general confusion^ exclamations. Peter has 
not fallen^ he is leaning against the wall supported by 
Maggie. The music downstairs has stopped.) 

Mbs. Srandon (calling from a distance). Charlie! 

Charlie! 

Charlie. Mother! My God. She’s heard, she’s 
coming. 

Maggie. She mustn’t. Keep her out. 

Tom. Don’t scare her. It may be nothing—I can’t 
make it out—wait till we Imow. (He runs to the gramo¬ 
phone and starts it). Dance, damn you. (He seizes 
ChorJie and they dance, Maggie is supporting Peter.) 

Mrs. Bran'don (opening the door). I thought I heard 
a shot, Charlie. 

Tom (shouting above the tytusic). Motor tyre .-r the 
street. (Lower to Maggie.) Don’t let her see. (Mechani¬ 
cally Maggie sways her body to the music. Peter falls 
across her shoulder^ she manages to support him.) 

Mrs, Brandon, Motor, did you say? 
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Tom. Yes, burst tyre. 

Mrs. Brandon. Ah, my poor head.* (She goes out.) 

(Maggie lets Peter slide to the ground and falls ker- 
self, half fainting, into a chair. Tmn stops the gramo¬ 
phone, and he and Charlie 7^sh to Peter. They examine 
him, making little exclamations, giving directions to 
each other. Finally) - 

Tom. He’s done for. 

Charlie. No, no, it can’t be. 

Tom. I’ve seen it too often not to know. 

Charlie (calling to the dead). Peter, Peter, Peter f 

Tom. Ssh. No use. (Charlie begins to cry violently). 
Pull yourself together. What’s in this bottle? Whiskey 

. . . . Take a nip. That’s better. . . Miss 

Barnado ? 

Maggie I’m all i-ight. (She gets up.) What are we 
going to do? Ah! (She almost screams.) 

Tom. What’s the matter? 

Maggie. Look! (She holds out her left arm, the 
fingers of her right hand.) Blood. His blood. And I 
told him he was bloodless. (She catches her breath in 
hard sobs.) 

Cn.ARLiE (getting up). I’ll go to mother; she must be 
told. 


Tom. You’re not fit. Wait a few minutes. 
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Charlie. I’m all right; I’d rather go. 

Tom. I’ll go with you. I’ll phone for a doctor. 

Charlie. Maggie? 

Maggie. I’ll stay. 

Tom. We’ll be back in a minute. 

{The men go to the door and open it. ** The Garden 
of Sleep ” IS heard faintly. The men hang back.) 

Charlie. God, God, God ! {They go out, leaving the 
door open.) 

{Maggie, left alone, goes near to Peter and looks very 
steadily at him. The song catches her attention, and 
she stands listening to it. It suddenly grows louder as 
1 / a door had been opened. She is rivetted tvith appre¬ 
hension. The song stops in the middle of a bar. There 
is complete silence.) 

Maggie {suddenly, violently). No, no, no, it’s im- 
pcssible. {She puts her fingers to her cars, ivat'chin y 
the door. She takes them down again, the silence is 
still unbroken.) Say something, Peter! Say something, 
someone!. {She rushes to the gramophone, switches it 

<in, and runs out. The gramophone declares that to-night 

uje’ll merry merry be . \ . .) 

The End. 

January-Februory, 1925. 
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The first production of The White Blackbird took 
place on October 12th, 1925, in the Abbey Theatre^ 
Dublin, with the following cast : 


Mrs. Naynoe 

Mr. Naynoe 

Molly 

% 

Violet 

Tinker 

Bella 

William 

Connie 


lyica Dorati 
Michael J. Dolan 
Kia Mooney 
Maeve McMorrough 
Arthur Shields 
Shelah Richards 
F. J. McCormick 
Kileen Crowe 


The first production of Portrait took place on 
March 31st, 1925, in the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, with 
the following cast : 


Maggie Barnado 
Peter Brandon 
Mrs. Barnado 
Mr. Barnado 
Mrs. Chambers (Mary) 
Charlie Brandon 
Tom Hughes 
Mrs. Brandon 


Sara Allgood . 

Arthur Shields 

Maureen Delany 

Barr^- Fitzgerald 
* 

Joau Sullivan 
Tony Quinn 
P. J. Carolan 
May Craig 


Both plays were produced by the Author. 
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